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Who are the Gainers by 
Trades’ Unions ? 


HE men of our day, like 
their ancestors from 
the earliest historic 
times, are broadly and 
roughly to be divided 
into two opposite 
groups. Different mo- 
tives serve to attract 
the combatants to 
either banner, and 
very different are the 
degrees of earnestness 
with which they sup- 
port their colours. To 
the one side rally, for 
the most part, those 
who are distinguished 
by the ardour of youth, 
by the brilliancy of 
untried hopes, by in- 
dignation at wrong, by 
the desire to advance, 
to improve, to win, 
and very often by the 
readiness to make ta- 
bula rasa of all exist- 
ing institutions that 
may seem to impede 
the march of enthu- 


and anon the mass of moderate Englishmen 
becomes perhaps unduly conservative. But let us 
think that either statesman or tribune is only 
playing a part, that his action is hollow or 
venal, that his followers are only his dupes, 
and we find our cherished freedom in danger of 
becoming a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 

In the position which the organization of 
labour seems now to be rapidly taking up, this 
formidable danger is not indistinctly menaced. 
The workman, by every interest and by every 
precedent, should belong to the party of pro- 
gress. He is the hand of the great social body. 
The advance of knowledge is the advance of 
his social position. The chemist, the mechanic, 
the engineer, are the natural heads and leaders 
of his class, and the discoveries of which Galileo 
was the pioneer, have all tended to raise the 
character of the labourer from that of the mere 
serf, adstrictus glebe, to that of the well-clothed, 
well-housed, intelligent British workman. That 
men of this class should seek to associate and to 
organise, is natural; that they should do so wisely 


Such, fairly stated, are the arguments of the 
delegates of the union. However fully the 
Derbyshire miners may appreciate them as they 
deserve, there exists, at some little distance, a 
set of men who know what they mean, and 
whither they tend, and who will most heartily 
wish them success. These are the coal owners 
and miners of France, Belgium, and Spain. 
Wherever, within reach of the Channel or of the 
Mediterranean, an unworked seam of coal gleams 
through the vegetation, will be found, sooner or 
later, very hearty sympathisers with the union 
delegates. Nor are these spotsfew. Of France and 
Belgium we need not speak. In Spain there are 
known to be indications of rich mineral wealth in 
the valley of the Ebro. Our most enterprising 
African travellers tell the same taleof theshoresof 
those giant rivers which they have been the first 
to map. The discoveries and introduction into 
commerce of mineral oils are notorious; and it 
is said that cannel coal, hitherto the most pre- 
cious of our English minerals, is rendered all 
but valueless by the competition of petroleum. 








ig most desirable ; but the evil of the day is, that | 
they are effecting this organisation on wrong | 
principles, and, that these principles, if followed | 
out, will lead to fatal consequences. Instead of 
associating with the wise object of raising their 


exclusively hear are for the purpose of arraying 
the men against the masters, of prescribing the | 





amount of wages, of limiting the amount of 
work, of excluding competition, and of making 
each section of the great operative classes as 
expensive and as inefficient as possible. 
needless to give illustrations. 


words, is merely the organised attempt to render 
each trade as expensive and as unprofitable to 








siastic reformation. 
On the other hand, we | 
find the voice of expe- 





as the fable of the Dog and his Shadow, the | 


desire to let well alone, and the conviction of 
those who, having themselves by |merit or by 
fortune advanced beyond the ranks, feel a 
personal interest in maintaining, with more or 
less energy, the existing order of things. 

On either side, therefore, we find the mingled 
promptings of wisdom and of folly, of noble and 
of sordid sentiment, of right and wrong, of good 
and evil. And the fair arena which the history 
of our country shows that her laws and institu- 
tions have afforded for the free discussion and 
restricted contest of the progressive and the 
conservative principles, has been at once a re- 
sult of our national character, and a means of 
increasing its vigour and energy. To which- 
ever of the two great parties a man of thought 
and of education may the more closely incline, 
there is but one incident in the contest which he 
will regard with absolute dismay, and that is 
the appearance of treachery on either side. 
There is a great disposition on the part of the 
masses to hold the balance even. Englishmen 
do not invariably rush to the winning side. 
Success, with us as with all men, goes for much, 
but we have more sympathy, for the most part, 
with pluck and merit than with a success that may 
be accidental. Now we see a great statesman, 
by the energy of his iron will, stereotyping the 
habits and institutions of a country for halfa 
century, and our sympathies are on the side of 
the Fronde. At another time we see a tribune 
of the people, endowed with the gift of stirring 
eloquence, but denied the diviner gift of sound 
judgment, agitating the masses with his breath, 


allow. 
tegrating process. 


own trade or craft in character, in intelligence, in 
technical skill,the associations of which we almost 


that to increase wages and to decrease work is of masons. 
the aim of the several unions, and this, in other best. 


the community at large as the other trades will commonwealth. 
It is at once a tyrannical and a disin- raises wages and diminishes production, no trade 
| will be better off as compared with the others, 


We have often adverted to the instructive lesson 
to be drawn from the silent streets and un- 
tenanted houses of great continental cities, once 
the emporiums of trade. The desolation of the 
Black Country would seem far more probable 
now, than, when business had its home in their 
streets, did the decay of the great Flemish 
towns. 

It may be that the several trades look with 
some suspicion on advice which is tendered by 
those who are not of themselves. The cry for 
education, they may say, is a schooi-master’s 


It is | cry, not a collier’s, nor a mason’s, nor a carpen- 
No one can deny ter’s need. Masons best understand the wants 


Each trade knows its own business 
To this there is but one reply. That 
trade best knows and best does its own business 
that best discharges its duty to the entire 
If each trade compulsorily 


A very recent example allows us to use the but the national welfare will surely and steadily 

rience, whether that of | test of figures. The colliers of Yorkshire have diminish. The true direction for the energy and 
the elder men who record their own lessons, or| been endeavouring to introduce into North the organization of each trade is towards the 
that of the more highly educated men who| Derbyshire their own system of unions and of conquest of nature, not towards the conflicts of 
read the lessons of the past, the promptings! strikes. With the exact arguments used by the social life. The subjection of the earth to man, 
of prudence, ready with such aphoristic teaching | delegates we do not profess to be acquainted, the elevation of the labourer by practical science, 


but the real arguments of the case are as clear 
as they are conclusive. 
them as they actually stand. 

Brother workmen of Derbyshire, may the/ 
Yorkshire missionaries say, we are come to urge 
you to follow our example. Never mind what | 
scholars may tell you of the fox who has lost his | 
tail. Did you ever see fatter or better fed men 
than we are who now address you. Well, for) 
five or six years we have had our own way in | 
Yorkshire. We have got our union, and we! 
strike when we think proper. We want you to 
follow our example. See how we have kept the | 
masters in order! In 1864 we diminished the 
production of coal in our district by more than 
half a million of tons. So, you see, that in that 
year we took more than eighty thousand pounds 
out of the mouths and off the backs of our 
wives and children in order to check the 
masters! They have done all that they could 
to sell their coals. They have opened within the 
last twelve years 146 new collieries, a third of 
the number in the district. But we have been 
too many for them. We do not raise any more 
coal now than we did five years ago. During 
that time the produce of Northumberland and 
Dzcham has increased from eighteen millions of 
tons to twenty-five millions of tons, and that of 
Derbyshire by a twelfth part of its yield. In 
1860 we raised one-eighth of the total produce 
of the country. In 1865 we raised only a tenth. 
If we can only get you to follow our example, we 
will try to make the consumers of coal pay the 
price of five tons for the supply of four tons, and 


Let the colliers hear | 








the difference, of course, goes into our pocket. 


the substitution of skilled work for brute force, 
the application of machinery to do the part of 
the drudge, leaving to the workmen the applica- 
tion .of judgment, skill, and taste, rather than 
mere muscular effect,—this is the strife in which 
there is a place and a reward for every one. Let 
us take a single instance. 

We are justly proud of our metallurgy. Eng- 
land is the cradle of engineering, and the birth- 
place of the steam-engine. The Sheffield 
whittle is known as far back as the times of the 
Crusaders. Arms of precision hail Mr. Whit- 
worth as their father. And yet how unsatisfac- 
tory is the state of our armoury at the present 
time. The needle-gun, a clumsy instrument, it 
is true, but still one successful as involving a 
true principle, was borne triumphant over half 
Europe, while our troops were armed with 
muzzle loaders. Armoured ships sprang to life 
in America. English axes, we are told, are 
valueless in the forests of Canada. English 
nails are of no use in shoes to be worn in Alpine 
climbing. English rails are sent to America 
because American iron is too good, and can be 
turned to better account than to be rolled into 
so rude a form. 

Now can any one doubt that if half the energy 
which has been directed to set man against 
master, and manufacturer against manufac- 
turer, had been directed to solving the great 
problem on which the success of the armourer 
will depend ; to adopting the best—not neces- 
sarily the cheapest—method of manufacture ; to 
comparing and combining the principles of the 
best inventions, and thus producing not Mr. A’s 
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gun or Mr. B’s cartridge, but the “ British gun” 
and the“ English armourer’srifle;” tostigmatising 
inferior brands of iron ; to exposing to merited 
indignation weapons made for sale, not for use ; 
if this had been the direction taken by the 
united intelligence of London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield, what would have been the 
result? Can we doubt that if the same tenacity 
with which we raced Whitworth against Arm- 
strong had been displayed in racing All England 
against the world, we should have won the cup ? 
The great aim of ali our manufacturers has been 
the displacement of the guild principle by the 
selfish principle. Every great improvement is 
grasped not for public but for private benefits. 
Again and again have inventions been arrived 
at amongst us, a fair and wise use of which 





A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF LONDON 
STREET-IMPROVEMENT.* 


Besiprs the line, in Westminster, for which 
the present line of Victoria-street was eventu- 
ally substituted, there was one proposed by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. It was to 
start from the same point opposite the Abbey, 
to cross the Broadway, and to be carried in the 
direction of Buckingham Palace. Tothill-street 
and York-street were to be widened. This was 
the line provided for by the Act of 1841 (4th & 
5th Vict., cap. 25). The line would have ended 
in James’s-street: but there seems to have 
been an idea of prolonging it, at some time, to 
Arabella-row. The Act empowered the Dean 
and Chapter to purchase the leaseholds, and to 


would have discharged the whole national | grant new leases of ninety-nine years. The bad 
debt, and would have gone far to make it as/ condition of the streeta and dwellings in that 
impossible for an Englishman to starve as it| quarter of London, resulted from the system of 
was for a Roman citizen to do so. We have! granting leases for only forty years. Nothing 
clothed the world with machine-made fabrics,’ however was done by the Dean and Chapter ; 
and our retarn is found in a few colossal for-| and the improvement of Tothill-street has been 
tunes, and in a keener race than ever for the | left to attend upon the operations of the Metro- 
necessaries of life among thousands of opera- | politan District Railway Company. 














tives. We have put a girdle round the earth by | 
steam, and the result, as to those who found the | 
money, is daily manifesting itself in some fresh 

railway bankruptcy. But the revolution in the’ 
manufacture of cotton was so great that, if 
wisely guided, with a reference rather to national 

than to individual wealth, the improvements in 

the mode of production might have been made, 
to bear the main weight of national expenditure. | 
The revolution in our mode of conveying pas- 

sengers, goods, and intelligence, has been so 

great that, if it had been dealt with by a ruler 

of the calibre of Pitt, or with the patient and 

foreseeing patriotism that built up the Prussian 

army after the conquest of Prussia by Napoleon, 

poor-rates would have been no longer needed, 

even if the poor had still found their homes in 

our towns. We must defer to another opportu- 

nity the demonstration how the rich sources of 

national wealth which the intelligence of Eng- 

lishmen has opened within the past century 

have been stifled and dammed up for the benefit 

of private greed and individual selfishness, in- | 
stead of fiowing in broad and fertilising streams 

through the whole enriched community; how 

the result has been the accumulation of few | 
instead of many large fortumes, and the | 
occupation of large numbers of work people | 
at low wages, instead of the occupatior | 
of somewhat smaller numbers at high wages ; | 
and how the benefit which would have! 
accrued to the great majority of the population, 

to those not personally occupied in any way in| 
the new manufacture, has been a minimum in- 
stead of a maximum. The recent statistics that | 
have engaged so much public attention on the) 
cotton trade show that, comparing the total | 
number of persons supported by this manufac- | 
ture with the total returns, the gross earnings of | 
the former are not more than eight shillings and | 
twopence per head per week, and it is out of this | 
eight shillings and twopence that all the large | 
fortunes of the mill-owners have to be ac-| 
cumulated. The thirty-six millions sterling | 
earned annually by our railways heve to be di- 

vided, after deduction of the working expenses, 

among the proprietors of a capital which the in- 

efficient and mischievous legislation of Parliament 
has enabled speculation to increase to double its 
legitimats amount, so that four and a half per 
cent. is now returned instead of ten or fifteen 
per cent. as in 1845. In all directions we see 
the same result, the waste of national wealth 
for individual benefit. The individuals lose,— 
for they gain less than they might do under a! 
more liberal and far-seeing system. The public 
lose in a threefold manner, first by having fewer 
large fortunes arise; secondly, by having the 
number of ill-paid and ill-fed producers largely 
increased; thirdly, by the loss of that direct 
contribution which mechanical improvement 
might naturally pay in discharge of public 
burdens. 

The subject is one not easily exhausted ; but 
the main point to which attention should be 
directed is, that the abuse of the principle of 
competition, and the direction of the energies of 
the inventor or the administrator to encourage 
emulation between employer and employed, or 
between one master in the same craft and 
another, rather than to the general welfare of 
the guild, and thus to the general welfare of the 


As regards the line that was at length opened 
in Westminster, and the line from Farringdon- 





street in London than is Coventry-street on an 
opera-night. Those, however, who know how 
easily improvement may be checked altogether, 
for the time, by the suggestion to the British 
Parliament, or London ratepayers, of any mea. 
sure of the entire magnitude required, may be 
inclined to thank the Commissioners and their 
officer for having done their best, especially 
seeing that present difficulties would perhaps 
have been greater by delay than they are. The 
Government - responsibility, however, has been 
taken up only by fits,—no authority, excepting 
the City Corporation, having recognised a duty 
in the matter of metropolitan improvements, 
till the time of the existence of the Metropolitan 
Board. Real misvhief, on the other hand, hag 
been done by Parliament, along with whatever 
may have been the good from the deliberations 
of Committees of the House of Commons. Under 
any circumstances there is wanted some efficient 
machinery of metropolitan taxation, for what is 
local, and of control for what is imperial, in 
the capital of this great country,—control on the 
part of a real Minister of Public Works. 

In the mention of steps taken since the period 
of the undertakings to which chiefly we have 
| given attention, should be incladed the Ordnance 








street, (which latter eventually was prolonged | Survey of London. Several important works, 
northwards,) each remained for many years in a | however, were carried into effect precedent to 
state of impassability ; and each street is even | the creation of the Metropolitan Board. Amongst 
yet bordered by unsightly wastes of ground un- | these should be named the embankment of the 
occupied, or baildings just rescued from ruin. , Thames for a considerable distance above Vaux- 
We should like to see a correct statement of the hall Bridge, the formation of Battersea Park, and 
amount of money sacrificed in each case, since the construction of the Chelsea Suspension 
the streets were commenced, by the non-appro- | Bridge. This bridge now serves an important 
priation of the ground. And, be it recollected, | route leading to Clapham-common. In the City, 
during all the time that greund was thus some improvement was effected in Newgate- 
left unoceupied, difficulty of obtaining sites | street, by widening it at various points; Cat- 
was the chief cause of the admitted painfal, eaton-street was absorbed in the new Gresham. 


condition of the poor in their dwellings. The 
value of open space in London is indeed 
incalculable; but the space may as well be 
provided so as to add something of tastefal 
character to the metropolis, instead of increasing 
the ugliness. As regards the new street in 
Southwark, it was left in abeyance up to the 
time of the existence of the Metropolitan Board ; 
and the very youngest of our readers can recol- 
lect its completion. It is on the whole the 
most satisfactory work of those we have men- 
tioned ; and it has no doubt helped to relieve 
the line of the Strand, Fleet-street, and 
Cheapside, from much of the traffic between 
Westminster and London Bridge. The deco- 
rative character of the street is already, in 
great part, formed. It exhibits change, rather 
than advance, from the architecture of New 
Oxford-street and Cranbourne-street, unsatis- 
factory as that was. 

The most satisfactory measure immediately re- 
sulting from the labours of the Committee of 1840, 
was the removal of Bank-buildings. Aclever work 
of Sir Robert Taylor’s passed away,—clever in 
the planning as well as decoratively; but a fine 
open space was gained, of as much importance 
to the traffic, of carriages and pedestrians, in the 
City, as_to the effect of the Exchange and other 
buildings. It is the best testimony to any value 
of the influence and services of Mr. R. L. Jones, 


street,—an important route, though one more 
tortuous than the Bow-street line; and, above 
all, New Cannon-street was opened. The re- 
moval of Smithfield Market took away some of 
| the obstruction of the streets, from cattle driven 
through them; but the management as regards 
the site, by the City, belongs to the class of exam- 
ples in which we have placed the case of the adja- 
cent street, and that of the western Victoria- 
street ; and in which we might also have placed 
'that of the long-unoccupied site of the Fleet 
Prison. It is no part of our business here to speak 
of the strictly suburban measures of street- 
formation: though these should have entered 
more than they have, into the domain of gene- 
‘ral metropolitan street-improvement on set 
design. Perhaps, however, we should not omit 
to name the Queen’s-road connecting Kensing- 
|ton and Bayswater, and the much later works 
|on the estate purchased by the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851. The railway-works, 
| as connected with London communications, may 
| be said to have commenced with the construc- 
|tion of the West End and Crystal Palace Line, 
and the formation of the Victoria Station: 
though, long previously, the London Bridge, 
| Waterloo, Shoreditch, and Fenchurch-strest 
‘Stations, had served a considerable amount of 
| suburban traffic. After these came the Metro- 
| politan Railway,—even more important as an 


that so much space was appropriated for the | example, and as a commencement of the inner 
flagged foreground to the Exchange,—to the | circle line, than as a relief to the New Road and 
realization of architectural effect, as well for the | City Road; the Charing Cross Railway,—hardly 
comfort of pedestrians and resident citizens, | yet a demonstration of the service to be ren- 
It has yet to be explained in what manner the | dered by railroads in towns; and the London, 
immediate money for the improvements, decided | Chatham, and Dover Line,—of which the less 
upon by the committee of 1840, was found. | said, the better; and last, the line from Broad- 
The money was borrowed by the Commis- | street. 
sioners of Woods and Forests on security| During only the later part of the quarter of 4 
of the land-revenues of the Crown. The ob-| century elapsed since the works undertaken in 
ject of the Act, 4 & 5 Vict., cap. 40, was! pursuance of the Acts of 1840-41 were com- 
to give the requisite power to the Commis-| menced, almost as much expenditure as was 
sioners. The result was that within a few| ventured upon after these Acts, has been ad- 


months of the passing of this Act, in 1841, a 
considerable portion of the property for the 
Oxford-street, Coventry-street, and Spitalfields 
lines was purchased. Soon afterwards, these 
lines, and the laying out of the Victoria Park 
and its approaches, were commenced. 


The simple story of these works of improve. | 


ment testifies, we think, to the superiority of 
the ‘system of Government action over that of 
the control of private corporations or individuals. 
The chief omission was that of the general plan, 
embracing all London and its suburbs, and 
comprehending railroad as well as street-com- 


visedly incurred for a single street,—the line in 
Southwark ; and six times the amount has gone 
in the sewerage of London,—which a quarter of 
a century ago was barely hinted at: all this, 
and more, has been allotted to the improvement 
of Lendon since the Metropolitan Board of 
Works came into authority, and allotted with & 
| judgment which we are, at least, not pre 

| to impugn. More important than all, for our 
| present subject, is the approaching completion 
of the Thames Embankment ; a work which had 
been Giseussed and designed on paper, and dis- 
cussed and projected again, from time to time, 





munications ; and the chief defect in Mr. Penne-| before and after 1840; bat which would hardly 


thorne’s plans, was in the recognition of existing 


| now be in hand but for a fortuitous conjunction 





community, is the main cause of the poverty | 


and wretchedness that underlie the stately | 


buildings and the gorgeous attire of this present | 
mineteenth century. . 


dimensions of width as <t all adequate for his | of circumstances. , 
main routes. There is now no more dangerous| Still, the work done in street-improvement 8 
small in proportion to the necessities of Lon- 
don: this is felt by the several authorities, 








* See p. 877, ante, 
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proclaimed by the public voice. Railway-com- 
panies alone have been active in providing new 
routes from central to suburban districts, and 
thus in contributing to the supply of one of the 
wants of London, that of places of residence. 
But the railways do not render unnecessary 
other routes: rather, their effect is to concen- 
trate ordinary street-traffic to the points where 
their stations are situate: whilst, being, from 
the necessary breadths between “ up” and 
¢ down” lines, the slopes of embankments, the 
interference with light and air to houses adja- 
cent to viaducts, and the multiplication of lines 
by different companies at places such as Clapham 
Junction, more absorbent of ground, in propor- 
tion to the traffic which they provide.for, than 
ordinary roads; and involving the difficulties 
of junctions of trains, and the liability of being 
half an hour or an hour behind time, on badly 
managed lines, like the Crystal Palace line of 
the Brighton Company ; a large deduction thus 
is to be made from the convenience afforded by 
them. Most of the peculiar disadvantages here 
referred to, of the railroad, are multiplied the 
more that it is brought into a town; and the 
increased frequency of stoppages is, alone, a de- 
duction of some importance from the advantages. 
Of course the whole advantages of the commu- 
nication may set the balance altogether in favour 
of the railways: we see this illustrated even in 
the case of a line that is wholly within town, the 
Metropolitan Railway. For, that particular line 
is subterranean, or parts of it at least within 


portion of a general plan of London street- 
improvement, made contemporaneously with a 
more efficient law, or system, than we seem to 
have, of expropriation on the score of public utility. 

As long ago as the year 1841, in the article in 
the Westminster Review, it was said :—*Un- 
fortunately it happens that the subject of 
metropolitan improvements has never yet been 
considered in its proper light, not as affecting 
the sectional, but the general interests of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. Parties interested 
in new streets have come forward with their 
rival lines, and the time of committees has been 
occupied with an investigation into the relative 
merits of those lines, instead of discussing the 
general question (the magnitude of which ought 
not to have alarmed them) of a comprehensive 
plan of metropolitan improvement, in which 
every part of the plan, however slowly carried 
into effect, would at least bear a consistent 
relation to the whole.” That was written a 
quarter of a century ago: in half that time, a 
plan, embodying a gigantic scheme of improve- 
ments in the French capital, has been made, 
and nearly all carried into effect, with important 
results in the health of the capital; whilst, as for 
the plan for London, the words of the writer of 
1841 are as exactly applicable now as they were 
then. As regards water-supply, London is now 
behind Paris in everything except the system of 
service within the houses. It is behind in 
everything relating to street-cleansing, as it is in 
| what belongs to street-aération. That is to say, 





tions. A great object is to allow of property being 
purchased on favourable, that is to say, equita- 
ble, terms,—jast as opportunity may arise,— 
or at least in conformity with the system illus- 
trated in the City in the case cf Newgate-street, 
which line has become, in some parts of its course, 
a street of tolerable width ; though it is nowhere 
of the width that such a thoroughfare ought to 
be. By the present want of system, the pro- 
prietor gets the opportunity of rebuilding, and 
then demanding a distinct compensation for the 
premises as new. Very often, the public have 
to pay for being allowed to do what benefits the 
proprietor; and this may have been the case as 
regards some of the property taken by the 
Metropolitan Board for the Thames Embank- 
ment. 








THE LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.* 


Mr. Battantine’s “Life” of our English 
Canaletti,our London nineteenth century Piranesi 
and Philip de Loutherbourg, is an agreeably- 
written account of a man whose works will live. 
We might, it is true, have been told more about 
the man and his ways, of the painter and his 
modes of study, and in the same number of 
pages; but we are thankful for what has been 
done, and are much more disposed to praise 
than find fault. Mr. Ballantine, who claims to 
have been at one time David Roberts’s “ colour- 
boy,” is well and favourably known in his own 





retaining walls below the general street-level ; | England is behind in the very work of practical | city by his “songs,” and out of it by his works 
and, as the complete line is planned and in- | hygiene, or sanitation, to which it has so long in stained glass. 


tended to be worked, the absorption of ground | given attention: this we have shown on several 


The leading events of Mr. Roberts’s life have 


by a given length of the railway and one of | occasions by comparative statements of the facts been already related in the columns of the 


its stations, will be considerably lees than in any 
instance of an existing line for the suburbs ; 
whilst, through the substitution of many sta- 
tions for the terminal stations of suburban lines, 
the street-traffic will be crowded at no point 
to any degree that can overbalance advantage 
of the subtraction generally from the streets. 
The attempt to serve by the same lines of rails, 
the different soris of traffic which result from 
different circumstances of distance or inhabited 
area, has already been to a considerable 
degree abandoned: at least four lines of rails 
are found essential where both “long” and 
“short” traffic have to be provided for: thus 
the cost of a line across London, like the London, 


Chatham, and Dover and Great Northern line, | 


or the intended line between the Charing-cross 
station and the London and North-western line, 
and the service rendered to the inhabitants of 
London or the district through which it passes, 
must be so disproportionate to one another, that 
the experiment, if repeated in the supposed 
interest of a company, should not be deemed 
&. ‘antageous otherwise,—unless perhaps, as in 
one of the cases named, the work can be com- 
bined with one of street-improvement and town- 
aération of more moment than the absorption of 
ground and the displacement of people. If rail- 
ways can further help the traffic of the London 
streets, it will probably be only through the 
formation of lines such as the Metropolitan 
Railway ; where, with the advantage of speedy 
transit as compared with ordinary convey- 
ance, the inconveniences both of absorption of 
ground, and of concentration of cab-and- 
omnibus traffic, will be the least. 

The chief required improvement is, as it has 
been, in the routes for traffic of the ordinary 
kind,—that is to say in the streets generally, 
or in the provision of main lines across London, 


and others radiating from the different centres | 


to the suburbs. In effect, the plan of Sir 
Christopher Wren for the City’of London, and 
the actual plan that is being worked to in 
the French capital, either of them indicates 
what is needed in the general plan of Lon- 
don,—which there should be, setting forth a 
well- considered and harmonious design. In 
the arrangement of the streets of Paris, each 
railway -terminus is taken as a centre; and, 
generally, the route thence to any other terminus 
is direct. So are the routes to and from the 
centres of legislation, finance, or amusement. 
Before any piecemeal effort at improvement of 
London, there is wanted simply design or 
planning. The roadway from Westminster to 
the Mansion House, part of which will pass 
along the Thames Embankment, is only one 
measure of improvement out of a large number 
of measures that are required. It indicates 
what may be done; and the work is one that is 
likely to be attended by results of such import- 
ance as to make us disregard the question 
whether it might not have been better done asa 





‘of mortality. With all the good architecture 
‘that there is in the City, and the isolated 
efforts elsewhere, the British capital is far behind 
the French in general] effect of architecture in 
streets and public places; and the difference in 
this particular alone contributes to that which 
exhibits itself in comparative mortality. 

We should not close this article without refer- 
ence to certain works that are in hand, as the 
Holborn Valley improvement, and others that 
will be realised proximately, as the streets in 
connexion with Whitehall and the Strand, and 
with the Embankment. We have already alluded 
jto the street from the Embankment to the 
| Mansion House. The last-named portion of the 
line from Westminster seems likely to repeat 
the old blunder of inadequate width, being 
gauged to fit a short length of completed street. 
We have not spoken of the new bridges for 
foot-passengers, and the new WestminsterBridge; 
but our readers know the value that we attach 
to these gains to London. 

The Metropolitan Board have lately completed 
an important line, called Burdett-road, from the 
East-India Dock-road, affording a communication 
with the Victoria Park. A bill has been ob- 
tained for an equally important line, though of 
| no great length, connecting the western end of 
'the Commercial-road with Whitechapel; and 
there will be considerable improvements in the 
| streets near the river, between Lambeth and 
| Vauxhall, in connexion with the Embankment on 
| that side of the Thames. In a recent number 
of the Builder we gave some particulars of bills 
for which the Board are about proceeding to 
Parliament. 

A list of the improvements which in 1859 were 
considered necessary by the Committee of Works 
| and Improvements of the Metropolitan Board, is 
| to be found appended to a letter of the Chair- 
|man of the Board, dated 18th April, 1859, 





(“addressed to the Representatives of the Me- 
tropolis in Parliament, upon the propriety of 
obtaining the Coal Duties for Metropolitan Im- 
provements.” It specifies many other improve- 
ments than we have here referred to as com- 
menced or projected. The letter regards any 
jinerease of burthens of the ratepayers as im- 
| practicable, and estimates the cost of the works, 
‘including a park for Finsbury, at between 
sixteen and seventeen millions of money. 

About some such sum as this, London, or 
rather, as we hold, the British Empire, is now 
boggling. Without again referring to what is 
being done in the French capital, let us mention 
that the fortifications of Paris, which were in 
course of completion about the year 1841, or 
long before the often-tabooed French imperial 
system had come to life, were costing the French 
people a sum equal to about thirty millions 
sterling. What, however, we care most to urge 
now, is the necessity for a plan of I ,ondon street- 








| Builder. His was for long a hard strnggle, but 
'he went on working with sturdy self-reliance, 
and died a man rich, and better still, high in the 
esteem of all, the very many who had the grati- 
fication of knowing him. He was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy while in Egypt, 
in 1838, and an Academician almost immediately 
on his return to England in 1841.+ 

When Roberts came first to London, he sought, 
like all his countrymen, the society of “ brither 
Scots,’ men distinguished in art and letters. 
David Wilkie, from Fife, and in the full tide of 
his reputation, held out his welcome but cautious 
hand to David Roberts, fresh from Midlothian ; 
John Burnet, the distinguished line engraver 
(and happily still alive) gave his manly grasp to 
independent David; Scotland’s greatest land- 
scape painter, Patrick Nasmyth, did the same. 

Scottish artists settled in London have gene- 
rally been prudent, money-making men, with 
good balances at Scottish bankers’ (in London) 
like Coutts’s, Drummond’s, and Herries’s. Allan 
Ramsay, the painter, who died in Harley-street 
in 1784, left 40,0001. (Sir Henry Raeburn would 
have left a like sum had he settled in London), 
and Sir David Wilkie left a sum still larger. 

Of Scottish artists settled in London, and who 
were not successful in life—through their own 
imprudence—clever Nasmyth, the Scottish Hob- 
bima, as he is called, is the most striking 
example. He was content with pawnbrokers 
for patrons ; and yet his works, since his death, 
have sold for large sums. Roberts was fond of 
him, though not of his habits, and often assisted 
him. He admired the artist, and bought one of 
his works direct from the painter. He would 
not part with it, we have heard him say, though 
tempted by dealers with twenty times the price 
he paid to Patrick for it, and that price was for 
the time—and Patrick’s quotations in the mar- 
ket—Vernon or Sheepshanks’s price. 

We had the advantage of knowing Mr. Roberts 
for many years, and of meeting him in many 
places :-— 

‘* Seen him we have, and in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure.”’ t 

Few of the “Fund” dinners, whether “The 
Benevolent” or “The General Benevolent,” 
took place without him: they were scarcely 
complete without his cheery face and ready, if 
brief, speech. The King-street little “ Garrick,” 
now no more, though greater, was long his 
favourite haunt: its walls held some of his 
handiwork. 

It was the good fortune of Wilkie to live to see 
two of his pictures, “The Blind Fiddler” and 
“ The Village Festival,” in our National Gallery ; 
but not his good fortune to live toknow of the large 





* The Life of David Roberts, R.A., compiled from his 
Journals, and other Sources by James Ballantine. Edin- 
burgh: A. & C. Black. ta - 

+ Royal Academy Commission: Answer to Question 
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prices that his pictures were destined to fetch. 
Mr. Roberts, however, lived to hear, with min- 
gled feelings of pride and regret the large 
sums given for works from his hand for which 
he had received comparatively little. This con- 
trast is well set forth in Mr. Ballantine’s volumes, 
and should be kept in mind by all artists. 
“* The estate 
Which wits inherit—after death,” 

is an empty but at the same time a covetable 
honour. 

Very few letters addressed to Roberts are 
printed by Mr. Ballantine. One from Allan | 
Cunningham is given, which we copy for the 
sake of giving the elsewhere unpublished answer 


We may return to Mr. Ballantine’s interesting 
volumes, in order to supply some architectural 
quotations well suited to the tastes of our 
| readers. 


1 
} pa 





ON THE PROBLEM OF PROVIDING 
DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


| Ar the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
| British Architects, held on Monday evening 
| last, the president, Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, 
| M.P., in the chair,— 


small masters, general dealers, home-workers, 
piece-workers in their own homes, and a large 
proportion of single females. Such were, so to 
speak, the élite. Then came the inferior class, 
composed of the same sort of persons, so far ag 
occupations were concerned, but inferior in re. 
gard of income, and including not only the 
classes he had enumerated, but a great mass of 
labourers and hangers-on on the outskirts of 
business. To describe the dwellings of the supe. 
rior class in Bloomsbury, Islington, or Camden 
Town, he might say that the door-steps were 
kept clean, the doors shut, and the children who 


Professor Kerr called attention to the neces- | played in the street in front of the houses, respect. 
sity of improving the dwellings of the poor in| ghly clad. The houses consisted, for the most 
towns. He proposed, he said, to treat the sub-| part, of three floors and a basement, with kitchen, 


» painter :-— preteige ee : : : r 
of the painter : ject in the first instance with reference to its! {while each floor contained two rooms, of an 
*« My Dear Roberts,—I have been able to think of nothing | present position ; and, secondly, in reference to | average size of 15 ft. by 12 ft., and 9 ft. by 12 ft. 


but your drawings since I saw you last night. They are 
equally interesting and peculiar; and I am glad that you | 
are about to make the world better acquainted with their 


| its cause. The problem of providing suitable| or 13 ft, Each floor was usually occupied by a 


dwellings for the poor had long attracted the separate family, with yard and water-closet con. 


merits. I told you that the person who penned the letter- | attention of the public. Persons of high rank venience to all. The front room was generally 
= should be familiar with Scripture and with Eastern | and great influence had lent it their aid, and of a sitting-room, and the back a bedroom. But 
istory. I may now add, on reflecting on the character | late years efforts had been made, based upon | in the adjoining streets, occupied by the cond 


of the drawings, that he should also have a taste in art, 
and a knowledge both of sculpture and architecture. It 
is easy to write a few graceful sentences, but they must 
be to the point, and illustrate, not encumber, the en- 
gravings, else they will be worse than vain. Now I know 
not but I might be tempted to offer you the use of my 

en, if you are not already engaged to some other writer. 

have not travelled, it is true, but the subject is familiar 
to my mind; and I have taste enough in art, and know- 
ledge enough in architecture, to induce me to think that 
with the aid of your own recollections and notes, I shouid 
acquit myself without blame, but with honour. My ad- 
miration of your drawings and of the subject has driven 
me to make this offer, which, till I looked over your port- | 
folio, I did not dream of.” 


In little more than a year after this letter was 
written Allan Cunningham was engaged on the 
Life and Journals of a friend of both of them,— 
Scotland’s great painter, Sir David Wilkie,—and 
in less than another year he was in his grave, 
leaving the Life of Wilkie unfinished. 

Mr. Ballantine tells us that Mr. Roberts ex- 
pressed his regret that Allan Cunningham’s 
offer of writing the letter-press to one of Ro- 
berts’s great works, published by Sir Francis 
Moon, had not been accepted. This, too, we 
know to be the case, without the aid of Roberts's 
reply, which we now print :— 

** March 27, 1840. 

** T feel much gratified with the contents of your kind 
letter of yesterday. Believe me, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I would not desire to be in better hands; but I 
know Moon has spoken to Croly regarding it. Nothing, 
I know, has been settled: of the two I would give you the 
preference; not only for your intimate knowledge with 
art, including architecture, but as a Scotchman and a 
good man, your intimacy with Scripture history and its 
bearings upon the subjects, and as competent as any par- 
son in the country, more especially s polttical one. From 
this you will perceive that he is no favourite with me; 
and I feel confident that with my notes (I mean those 
descriptions of the subjects of the drawings) the task 
would be an easy one, and with you one of pleasure. I 
will, therefore, take an early opportunity of consulting 


Moon upon it, without mentioning your name, until I see 
how matters stand, and will let you know the result. 

It will be published in parts; but not for some time, as 
the drawings are to be exhibited, Most probably the 
first part will not be issued until autumn. It will be con- 


fined to Palestine, Idumea, and the Wilderness of Sinai: 
or rather commencing with the latter, and following the 
route of the Israelites on their leaving the land of 
Goshen ; and, if successful, will be followed up by Egypt 
and Nubia.” 


The story of Mr. Roberts’s secession from the 
Society of British Artists, in Suffolk-street, is 


thus related by himself :— 


** When I first came to London I was a very young 
man; the Society of British Artists was incorporated, 
and I was one of its original members. They had s law, 
in order to bind themselves together, that in the event of 
any member withdrawing he should forfeit 1001. I had 
reason for withdrawing; the Society was then in a very 
bad state; its principal men had withdrawn, and the 
responsibility feil upon the remaining few. I was then 
going to Spain, and I had arranged my affairs, and was 
strongly advised to withdraw from the Society, pay the 
1001., and render myself no longer liable to the respon- 
sibilities. It turned out that there was another law which 
had been enacted after the one of which I have spoken,— 
that in addition to the 100/. I should pay my share of the 
expenses, which, with the law expenses, came to 150/. 
more, so that I paid 250. on withdrawing from the Society 
of British Artists. Then on my return from Spain, I put 
my name down as a candidate for the Royal Academy, 
and very shortly I came in.” 


The Life is embellished with « characteristic 
portrait of the painter (after Sir J. Watson 
Gordon, and engraved by Barlow), and with 
several admirable etchings by Roberts himself, 
from abbeys and castles in Scotland. The fol- 
lowing unpublished note relates to these etch- 
ings :— 

““D. Roberts presents his respectful compliments to 
Mr. Cunningham, and begs bis acceptance of a few of the 
etchings of the Antiquities of Scotland he spoke of to 
him. D. R. would feel happy if Mr. C. would give him 
his opinion of the same. As far as truth goes, they are 
correct likenesses of the places they represent ; which 
D. RB. considers to be the first consideration in a work of 
this nature. Being his first attempts at etching, Mr. C. 
will make every allowance for ‘his ’prentice han,’ 

8, Abingdon-street, May 24, 1832.” 


liberality of a most profuse description and of} jipferior class, it would be found that the 
benevolence the most sincere and well meaning, door-step was unwashed, the door itself generally 
which had attracted a large amount of admira- | open, and the children in the street more 
tion. At the same time the solution of the| ;nmerous and worse clad. The houses were 
problem had not made any very sensible ad-| not occupied in floors, but in single rooms, except 
vance. This was not his own conclnsion alone, | jin eases where there were grown-up children. 
but that at which the advocates of the measure | Jy order to show the manner in which the dwell- 
had arrived with great regret. The buildings | ings of the poor were occupied, he would next 
called model lodging-houses for the poor pre-| refer to some statistics of the parish of St. 
sented many advantageous considerations. They | George, Hanover-square, collected by Mr. Henry 
were thankfully accepted by the people; they | Roberts, a fellow of the Institute. It seemed 
were comfortable and wholesome; and they | that 1,500 rooms were visited in that parish, 
were furnished with appliances which the} with the following results. There were of 
labouring poor could not otherwise command. | dwellings consisting of three rooms and upwards, 
Bat, on the other side, it was necessary to bear | only 8} per cent.; of two rooms, 28 per cent.; 
in mind the general complaint that the rents and of one room, 63} per cent. This result 
demanded for those dwellings were so high as brought out one fact, which ought to be accepted 
to place them beyond the reach of the very class | as q fact, namely, that 63} of the labouring 
for whom they were supposed to be provided. | classes occupied but single rooms. Then, with 
Next, there was the complaint of those who built | rd to beds, it was ascertained there were 
them that the return for the outlay of capital ppt 12 per cent. of the dwellings which pos- 
was very small. Again, the present “model | gegsed three or more beds, whilst 44 per cent. 
dwellings” were inhabited by people of a supe- | sessed two beds, and 43 per cent. one bed 
rior class to those for whom they were originally | only. Then, with respect to the line of solution 
intended ; so that, in point of fact, the poor pitherto followed,—the worst cases had been 
were as badly off as ever for decent dwellings at accepted as the type, and volumes of newspaper 
rents which they could afford to pay. Lord | grticies had been written on the deplorable con- 
Stanley, a statesman of singular sagacity, had dition of the dwellings of the poor. Lord Shaftes- 
pointed out, in the course of a speech made by bury, a nobleman of great philanthropy, had 
him at the Mansion House a couple of years recently stated, at Nottingham, that no decent 
since, that the model dwellings had to be let at | dwelling should have less accommodation than 
rents of 5s. and 6s. per week each; but that three bedrooms, thereby laying it down as 4 
a large number of the working classes could dogma that the poor man’s dwelling must consist 
not pay such sums, and that what was to be of at jeast three rooms. In his (Professor 
done for those classes was a problem which still | Ke,r’s) opinion, the model lodging-honses, as at 
required solution.* That, however, was a ques- | present constructed, provided accommodation in 

tion which he said the meeting that he was ad- | excess of the wants of the poor, and were con- 
dressing was not called upon to solve. The sequently expensive beyond their means. In 

Society of Arts had also appointed a committee | oder to legsen expense, the size of each room 

to discuss the subject, with the view of laying was reduced as much as possible, yet the cost of 
before the public definite conclusions and dis-| oa.) dwelling averaged from 1501. to 200l. 

tinct proposals. In the year 1865 they pub-| ajjow:nce would have to be made for ground- 

lished a report to the effect, that the building pont taxes, repairs, free accommodation for the 

of dwellings for the poor was not commer- | onstodian. losses by empty rooms, &c., and after 

cially remunerative ; that the returns were only | deducting these it was a matter of fact that the 

5 per cent. ; and that all the committee could do | jowegt possible rent at which these dwellings 

was to recommend uniformity of sanitary laws | could be obtained was from 5s. to 6s. per week. 

and certain amendments in the property law,| guch were the returns, with all the advantages 





conclusions which he (Professor Kerr) certainly 
considered not satisfactory. Lately a proposition 


of new buildings and picked tenants ; for it was 
well known that so great was the competition 


had been made for the establishment of subur- |g. those homes, that the owner had only to 


| ban villages, but this, in his opinion, was merely 
| putting in a tangible form, ground-rents versus 


railway fares. Successive and laborious efforts 


'might, however, eventually solve the problem, | he would give the answer, namely, single-room 


select the most eligible from a crowd of appli- 
eants. Now, he would ask, what sort 0 
dwelling was really wanted by the poor’ and 


| which they were all desirous to see worked out, | accomrnodation, It might, at first sight, seem 


| and his present purpose would be to show that 
architects might be able to solve it, although 
| they could not hope to derive any individual 
| profit by the operation. The problem at large of 
providing suitable dwellings for the poor, must 
| be divided into two portions, namely, dwellings 
| for the poor in the country, and dwellings for 
_the poor in large towns. He would for the pre- 
| sent leave the question of country dwellings, 
| simply suggesting, en passant, whether the solu- 
| tion of the problem might not lie in the selec- 
| tion of more economical materials. He had him- 
| self seen cottages of wood built for 301. each, on 
' the estate of a gentleman of great humanity and 

intelligence, which constituted very comfortable 
| dwellings. Referring then to habitations for the 
poor in large towns, it was to be borne in mind 
that there were two distinct classes of the 
| labouring community—a superior and an inferior 
class. The first consisted of skilled mechanics, 





|. * The same thing had been said in the Builder long 
| before, 


strange that an architect should be the person 
to get up and advocate a return to single 
rooms; but that was not precisely what he 
contended, as he would be prepared to show. 
The poor man said the rent must not exceed 
4s. per week, including taxes and water supply, 
because he could not afford to pay more. 
Then, again, the poor man’s room must not be 
too large, or he would not be able to farnish it; 
nor must the apparatus be too complicated, 
because the habits of the poor were simple, aD 

the usage which the apparatus received was 
often rough. Looking at all these considerations, 
the labouring man, when asked what it was he 
wanted, would reply, a single room. Nor was 
the idea, when examined, at all preposterous, 
much less unreasonable. In olden times, up t? 
the fifteenth century, the common hall was the 
kitchen, dining-room, drawing-room, and sleep- 
ing-room. The meal was cooked in one part 0 
the room, the family assembled in another, 8° 





the guest was provided with a snug corner 
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furthest from the door, where he lay on clean 
straw or rushes with his feet towards the fire. 
Such was even the accommodation of the 
yeoman class in the seventeenth, and even down 
to the eighteenth century; and such was the 
custom in the houses of small farmers in portions 
of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, even in the 
present day. He would at once meet the 
objection on the score of delicacy, which he 
could anticipate, and for which he would provide 
—contending, however, that delicacy, after all, 
was a matter of degree. He did not hold that 
the women of the working classes were less 
delicate in their ideas of propriety than their 
wealthier sisters ; but he contended that, making 
allowance for degrees of delicacy, and for the 
many resources of delicacy which women could 
supply, much might be done to improve the 
dwellings of the poor by the substitution of 
comparatively spacious, but low-priced, single 
rooms for the small rooms at high rents now 
provided, as the only accommodation to meet the 
case. There was, for instance, among the poor, 
a large proportion of single women, and married 
cou ples who bad nochildren. There was another 
proportion of married people (and, for that 
matter. of unmarried people too) who had young 
children ; there was another proportion who had 
children grown up; there was, unfortunately, a 
proportion of widows left with young children, 
and also a proportion of widows who had female 
children only. Now, all these classes wanted 
but one room, provided that single room were 
sufficiently spacious. According to a table 
of calculations which he had prepared (and 
which he illustrated on the drawing-board), 
58 per cent. might be accommodated in 


this description of property. The benevolence 
of individuals was not, of course, to be under- 
rated, but, after all, individual efforts from a 
humanitarian point of view, could do but little 
to meet the evil, while he denounced as chi- 
merical and unsound any appeal to the State to 
aid in the matter. The great thing to be done 
was, in his opinion, to ascertain and provide 
precisely what the poor man wanted, and then to 
devise means for supplying it so that it could 
return sufficient remuneration to the speculator. 
If anything he had said could help in that object, 
he would consider himself amply compensated 
for any labour and attention he had bestowed 
upon the subject. 

The President said, that as no paper would be 
read that night fortnight, it was proposed to take 
the discussion on the next night of meeting. It 
might not be possible for him to attend on that 
occasion, and therefore he desired to express his 
obligations to Professor Kerr for the able manner 
in which he had brought the subject under the 
notice of the Institute. In that manner he 
entirely agreed, for, without discarding the 
efforts of philanthropy, Professor Kerr had 
pointed to the sensible application of the best 
means to the best end. The thing to be attained 
was, to get a better dwelling for the poor man 
without taxing his pocket too much. They had 
all heard a great deal, of late years, in reference 
to the necessity for improving the dwellings of 
the poor, both in the town and in the country. 
His own experience had reference more especially 
to the latter aspect of the question ; but on the 
present occasion it was not proposed to mix up 
the two questions, but to consider that relating 
to the town exclusively. He wished, therefore, 





one room, 24 per cent. in two rooms, while 


that when the matter came to be discussed there 


answer,—“ I am convinced, by the productions 
of a large number of our ‘ Gothic’ architects, 
that they too much neglect this,” i. ¢., to leave 
their architecture in its normal and abstract 
form by the study of ancient examples, “ while 
the constant confessions of young men seeking 
office employment, proves that the study of old 
examples is rather the exception than the rule.” 
This is a little hard on the poor assistants ; for 
the truth really is, that the architect himself, 
and, his assistants, like the office tracing-book 
and the architect’s library, are storehouses of 
precedent and old examples, picked up every- 
where, and drawn from all sorts of sources, not 
from village churches only and English cathe- 
Crals, but from the face of almost all Europe. 
The Gothic of the present hour is not as it was 
when Pugin began, the Gothic of England, but 
the Gothic and the Renaissance of the whole of 
Europe; but,—and this is the main point now,— 
it is nearly all got from books and representations 
on paper. It is the old art all jumbled together, 
passed through a manufactory, and “offered up” 
to the public by brainless workmen, i.¢c., as mere 
tools in new materials. The clerks are not 
responsible for it. 

Yet another consideration. Mr. Scott says 
that architecture has always been in times past 
a progress, and that one style followed on and 
immediately sprang out of its predecessor ; that 
is, that Perpendicular Gothic sprang out of 
Decorated, and Decorated out of Early English, 
and soon; and that one man learnt his archi- 
tecture of his predecessor, and in turn taught it 
to his successor. True, entirely true; but how? 
This, sir, is now the point, and the problem of 
the future. Mr. Scott has nothing more to say 
about it. He has just left the whole question 





those who required three rooms would be but | would be a large attendance of members of the | where it was, and so has in reality done nothing 


| 


8 per cent. He suggested, then, the introduc- 
tion more generally of single rooms, say 20 ft. | 
by 17 ft., with a balcony in front 4 ft. wide, and | 
another behind, 8 ft. wide by 17 ft. long, which 
would do for a back yard, drying, or play-ground, 
&c. There would be one common staircase, and 
one common water-closet. Objection might, he 
knew, be raised to the latter, on the score of 
delicacy ; but it should be remembered that the 
poor did not regard many things as indelicate 
which persons in affluent circumstances might 
view with natural repugnance. He would have 
the top floor built with an attic for the use of 
those who required more accommodation, and 
who would be willing to pay a small increase of 
rent for it. He would do away with all such 
complicated and expensive matters as cooking- 
ranges, oven, boiler, &c., because the habits of 
the poor were very simple, and they would 
rather cook in their own way than be liable to 
pay for any apparatus which they might injure 
in using. He would also have the doors and 
windows of the plainest and most convenient 
construction, the former, for instance, “ledge,” 
and the latter, casements. He would have a 
brick and cement partition extending a portion 
of the way into the room, which might be so 
used as to make a certain seclusion, so far as the 
beds were concerned, while if further subdivision 
were considered desirable, a thin wooden par- 
tition might be run up at very little cost. The 
floor space would then be available for the use 
of the family, and the whole might be kept clean 
without entailing much labour on the poor man’s 
wife. He believed that single rooms such as 
he ventured in all humility to recommend, 
might be built for 701. per room, including bal- 
conies and share of public staircase and water- 
closet. He estimated that a building so con- 
structed would yield 9 per cent., and include 
everything but water service and taxes. He 
calculated that the ground floor (including 
washhouse) would produce 6s. per week, the 
first floor 3s. 6d., the second floor 3s., and the 
top floor (with the attic) 4s. The ground-rent 
and outgoings would not, he estimated, cost 
more than 30s. per room per annum, admitting, 
of course, that the site was not expensive, be- 
cause no one could suppose that model lodging- 
houses could be built on remunerative terms in 
fashionable situations, nor in the City of London, 
where every foot of ground was worth a fabulous 
sum, 

In regarding the subiect, he desired to say that 
he put all sentimental considerations aside, and 
viewed it from what he ventured to think was 
the sensible and practical point—namely, from 
& purely business point of view, as based upon 
figures and calculations. His object was to pro- 
vide exactly what was wanted by the poor man, 
and to provide it at such remunerative rates to 
the capitalist as would induce him to invest in 





Institute, who would not only “ offer a few ob- 
servations,” but put forward views and ideas 
which might form a solid discussion, and be 
valuable should the subject be brought under 
the consideration of Parliament during the en- 
suing session. 








THE OLD WAY. 


Votumes have been written on nearly every 
conceivable subject connected with art, and not 
a month passes without one, as well as papers at 
various Art-Societies ; but neither the volumes 
nor the papers seem in any way to exhaust the 
subject, or to be long enough. If this be neces- 
sary for mere details of art and antiquarianism, 
how much is needed for the bringing about so 
vast a change, from the present system of art- 
manufacture to the revival of the past system 
of art-individuality, from the action of many in 
the production of an art-work to the action of 
one. I can, therefore, sir, only ask your per- 
mission to merely indicate the right road as I 
see it. 

Much more might be said on the subject of 
the Architectural Museum, on its origin, its 
precise vocation in art action, the way in which 
it has been worked, its position at South Ken- 
sington, and on its present position, when it 
may be said to have returned very nearly to the 


| whatever. 
To develop in detail such an intricate and 
| unthought of subject as this is obviously impos- 
sible here. A goodly volume might be written 
on it. It is, indeed a curious subject how, in 
the brain of any man, or in the brains of any 
succession of men, the forms of the Early Gothic 
got to develop themselves into the forms fof the 
Late Gothic. It was certainly not accomplished 
by the modern architectural and manufacturing 
process. For shortness’ sake, I must suppose a 
case. Pugin, in a galvanic sort of way, revived 
| Gothic architecture ; and, wandering about in 
| search of a teacher, found not one only, but a 
|whole multitude, from Early Norman to Late 
| Perpendicular, and so spent his usefal life in 
| wandering about picking up the architectural 
| pebbles, digesting them, and then building up 
as cheaply as possible copies of the old churches. 
| But let us suppose, instead of this, that he had 
| placed himself in the position of the successor 
\that might have been of the builder of King’s 
| College Chapel, Cambridge ; as that architect of 
|the works may be said to have succeeded and 
|learnt of the Decorated man who went before 
him. What would he then have done, and how ? 
| Books and paper copies of precedent had no 
| existence; art schools had not been thought of; 
! working your brains through the hands of others 
|had not suggested itself, or the chapel would 
' not have been Italian brick Gothic; and foreign 
‘precedent could not help, it was too far 





state it was in when in Canon-row, and on its off. I am stating an ancient case, not now 
relation in detail to such an institution as the | advocating it. Pugin would have been under 
Institute. In a few lines this is impossible, but|one master, Perpendicular Gothic, particu- 


I may just observe 


that its vocation from the| larly the College Chapel, his mind otherwise 


very first was, in the deepest sense of the word, | architecturally vacant: what, then, would he 


revolutionary, and the change it proposed 
organic ; and that in going to the South Ken- 
sington Museum, it became a public instead of a 
private institution. It has now, as I have said, 
reverted to its orignal position; is a private 
society ; and, barring its revolutionary element, 
is fairly on terms of equality with any other of 
the ordinary Art-Societies. It has sunk down 
to its idea. : ) 

Fine art is a progress; architecture is @ pro- 
gress, whatever the hinderances to it may be. It 
is impossible to keep it still and go on from year 
to year in the same way, in perpetual routine. 
Hence, since the foundation of the Museum, in 
1851, a very great movement, if not advance, 
has taken place in architectural practice, and 
yet more so, if we revert to the commencement 
of the Gothic movement, as it is termed, by 
Pugin. Then, as all well know, the sole object of 
an architect was to copy some old village church 
or other, its arrangements, its details, and its 
carving ; nobody dreamed of inventing anything; 
the problem was, what will the funds and pre- 
jndices enable me to keep of the ancient detail ? 
What is now the state of things? Let Mr. Scott 








| have done with the problem of another college 
chapel to build suitable to the wants and fancies 
of his own day. I think the heraldic carving of 
that chapel almost unrivalled, and truly ad- 
mirable. Pugin, as it was, and as he did work, 
copied, or rather tried to copy, this very carving ; 
but had he gone to work in the way I have sup- 
posed, he would never have thought of such a 
mode of working out a new architectural pro- 
blem. He would have worked into his new 
chapel the heraldry, or whatever else it might 
have been, of the people about him. The changes 
of Gothic may be read in its heraldry ; and the 
armour to be found in the Perpendicular is as 
different from that found in the Early English as 
the present needle-gun is from a cross-bow. The 
details of the past were never copied. Pugin 
would have done differently, and been another 
kind of architect, and afforded to his pupils and 
followers another kind of example, and Gothic 
architecture would not have been Gothic, as we 
understand the word, at all, but Modern. Such 
a problem as this cannot be worked out by any 
one through assistants and clerks; it must be 
the hard work of individuality and personal 
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artistic power. One thought more. The chapel 
arrangements of porch, nave, chancel, and so on, 
Pagin himself, and ail who have followed him, 
have tried hard to copy, trusting that modernism 
would fit itself comfortably into them. But, 
alas! one thing has been forgotten ; this, that 
the primitive ideas on which the old arrange- 
ments were based, and of which they were the 
material expressions, change im age and genera- 
tion, and poor Pugin, when he planned a church 
fit for the fourteenth century, failed to find out 
that that church was gone and another, though 
still the same, was in its place. We must sup- 
pose that in the future the architect will think 
out these general and leading problems for him- 
self; and this brings us at once, though too 
shortly, to details and to the clerks, and assist- 
ants, and workmen to whom they are left; and 
it must not be forgotten, to the clerks of the 
works and builders’ foremen, who are in reality 
the modern working enccessors of the old archi- 
tects, for is it not they who set out the work, such 
as it is ? 

To speak of them all here is obviously im- 
possible. I can but feebly indicate a general 
course by hinting at one or two special art 
trades, at their present position, and at what may 
be done. It is not improvement that will do any 
good, as will be seen, but entire reversal of the 
present system of art action that is wanted. 
They must pass from the regions of manufacture 
to that of bena sideart. From acting as mere 
tools, those who now assist in their production 
must act as artist workmen, however humble 
the character of the work they produce may be. 

While in Canon-row it chanced I had a pupil 
in the “tea-tray” trade. His object was to 
learn to draw; and though anybody can, ac- 
cording to some writers, learn to draw, though 
not to colour, this youth could colour, but could | 
not draw. He said he coloured at once, and | 
needed no instruction. He did not appear to 
think very highly of the tea-tray colouring trade, 
and went to some trouble to describe it all to 
m2. I raised it not a little in his estimation by 
informing him that it was precisely like church | 
stained-glass window work. Doing the borders 
of a window end a smart tea-tray are precisely 
the same operations. The product of the one 
may bang in Westminster Abbey, the other per- 
haps sewing in the wind outside a cheap sance- | 
pan shop. Nobody expects to find the name of 
the painter in the corner of a tea-board; but | 
few can find it in that of a painted window, and 
when there we know it is always forged. What 
ought, therefore, to be done with trays and win- 
dows ?—problems of the very deepest signifi- 
cance in art, and the keys, in fact, to a new 
position in fine-art education and action. That 
@ painted window for a cathedral should, in | 
these days, come to be manufactured is indeed a 





notable thing. 


Both windows and trays are fairly the work 
of the artist workman. There is no reason why 
a tea-board should not be a work of art as well 
as @ window; but, to keep within limits, we 
must now confine ourselves to the painted | 
window trade. What is it, and how is it! 


worked? It is worth inquiry, for it is one of the | 
most profitable art trades ever devised : anybody | 
can organize a firm, and boys can do the work | 
It is a} 
compound business, and everybody concerned | 


as well as men, and sometimes better. 


actual werkman and artist himself, and getting 
our work direct irom him. It is the destruction 
of art firms. it is the asking for ethics as well 
as art. It is the according simply to every man 
his due. Art in the place of manufacture. 

It would seem of but of little use to lay down 
theoretical modes of art-action without some one 
or more examples to show their practical bear- 
ing and application. This I propose to do, if you 
will permit it, by citing that of the Westminster 
Chapter-house, the restoration (!) of which has now 
commenced. A better example cannot be 
selected ; it will show the gulph there is between 
the past and present, and the utter uselessness 
of trying to improve art while the present system 
of art-action continues. Meanwhile, there are 
four or five art-influences now at work doing 
good as is generally thought, but which, in sober 
reality, are total hinderances to the getting art 
at all, to which, sir, I would ask the attention 
of your readers, as texts to be learnt. 

First, an architect now, as recognised by the 
Institute, is an employer of art-labour, but not 
an art-labourer himself; he purchases the labour 
with the paper on which it is expended, and 
takes, as he has a right to do, the profit on his 
capital, and with it—and this he has no right to 
do—the credit of the work so done. In reality 
he is not an artist, but an art-capitalist. 

Secondly, the architect's clerk, though acting 
fairly as an indicative draughteaman and an 
artist, can never, as things now are, produce any 
artistic result consequent on the fact of his 
working, not as an individual art-workman, but 
as part of an apparatus or machine ; all he does 
is either to blot out the art-work or impression 
made by another who has preceded him, or, he 
is followed by another who does but blot out 
what he has written. 

Thirdly, the drawing or indication of art (not 
the art itself) being thus manufactured, the 
next process, as all know, is to hand this drawing 


known in the world. The faculty of art was a 
natural creation which every one 
more or less ; but the superior power was 
given toa few. It would be a sad thing indeed 
if every man and woman was an artist. There 
was a genius in art as in other things. In 
mathematics, even, there was a genius; for 
mathematics was nothing more than bringing 
down to figures the imaginations and calculations 
of the mind. The utility of drawing was 
great, not only as an amusement, but as a matter 
of business and a source of information. The 
late General Dundas, Commander-in-Chief at the 
Horse Guards, always used to stop any of his 
officers who were describing part of a 4 
with the remark,—“ Draw it, my dear fellow; 
two or three lines with the pencil will do much 
better than description.” The same thing held 
true with regard to workmen. Art had been 
generally known all over the globe, but it was a 
remarkable thing that the degree of i 
attained in it was in some sort an indication of 
the intellectual condition of the people. In 
proof of this he referred to the early ignorance 
of aérial perspective. He would urge all his 
young hearers who were students of art to per- 
severe, as with real taste and perseverance suc- 
cess was almost sure to follow. The study of 
art was like a seed placed in the ground. 
Nothing was seen of it for some time; at last 
there was the appearance of something break- 
ing through the surface of the earth; it spread 
and grew to be in some cases a splendid plant 
or tree. 





MR. GAMBIER PARRY ON ART. 





Ar the distribution of prizes to the Gloucester 
School of Art, Mr. Parry presided, and in his 
|address he said:—If there are two things that 
| should unite in our sympaties, they are art and 





, of stained glass), who treats the work, whatever | not as necessarily 


to the executive workman through the medium religion; for they are the two highest matters 
of a non-working capitalist manufacturer (say | that we can apply our minds to. I mean highest, 
the apex of intellectual 
it may be, asa work not to be written, but to/ attainment; but I mean that they are the 
be manufactured, like a pin ore nail, by a suc- | highest aim and object to which our highest 
cession of hands one after another, thus destroy- | faculties can possibly be applied ; because they 
ing all individuality and art-writing, i.c., life of are the modes of expressing those highest 
art. This is perhaps more fatal than the ad-/| faculties with which we are endowed. If we 
verse influence just mentioned; he, the manu- mean, then, that it shall beof use to us, we must 
facturer, taking the credit of it. And fourthly, go in for it in its highest grade. But, coming 
the lowest, though the most important of all, down at once to the clear practical ground of 
the melancholy fact of the workmen of the the working man: we are here to elevate him, 
present day being all of them mere machines, or, to do him good, to give him an opportunity of 
rather, animated tools. The workman is a raising himself. Aud I hold that if there is one 
smart workman, but knows not what he is thing we are capable of giving him, anything 
doing: his are a pair of hands, animated and that will combine more strongly things neces- 
directed by others, not himself. This is, of sary to his advancement, it is the working of 
course, fatal to art, for is it not the hand cf the the mind, the training of the eye, and of the 
workman which is visible everywhvre ? mechanism of the human band, in the practice 
This is the modern system of fine-art action; of art. I look upon art as a great object of 

it is, as will be seen, the direct reverse of the national education; and it is not I alone who 
old way. The doomed Chapter-house will show | look upon it in that light—it is publicly recog- 
this old way dimly peeping through the modern nised as such. I want you to get over the idea 
system. C. Bruck ALLEN. that art is only a matter of amusement. It is 
nothing of the kind. I say that for educational 
purposes art has been acknowledged as 4 
matter of national necessity. omg, ery 
x in ears ago there was no idea of the kind. 

ee ee ee ia the Middle Ages, Engiand was a very artistic 
Mr. CrvurksHank presided at a distribution of | nation: we know it from history and from the 
prizes to the pupils of the Liverpool School of | remains in our libraries and museums. Works 














in it, from the architect to the fireman, deserves | Art, and in the course of his remarks said he | of art were then valued on the Continent because 


credit. 
everybody's. The architect often claims it, and 


The resultant work is no one’s, for it is | knew onl 


|art,and the other kindness. These languages | commercial, social, and p>litical difficulties ; and 


y of two universal languages,—-one was they were English. After that troubles arose, 








generally gets it, unfortunately for him; the | were sometimes mistaken ; but, generally epeak- 
drawer of the cartoon claims it; the lead | ing, understood throughout the world. The 
manipulator ought to have some of the credit, I | savage could neither read nor write, but, strange 
think, but he certainly does not get it ; the glass | to say, he could draw. The late Capt. Marryat 
colourman might by some simple souls be thought was travelling in the wilds of America on one 


to have some faint claim to his own work, but 
does any one know that such a being exists? Of 
the fireman or the fire I say nothing, though 
anciently both he and it were items in church 
window painting. In short, as all know, it is 
simply a business, a manufacture; and the sole 
problem with ti.ose few who do know what is 
going on is that put by the late President of the 
Association, Mr. H. Christian,—“ What are our 
successors to do with the glass which we have 
offered up everywhere ?” (A somewhatastound- 
ing question from asubordinate.) What, indeed ? 
It is the very saddest of all the art trades, and 
the most shameful ; in harmony certainly with a 
new cheap church, but shameful when the glass is 
stuck into the wall of an old one. Nothing can 
help it but revolution ; a change of method of pro- 
duction ; another way of bringing a window into 


existence: and this brings us again to the idea of | 


the Museum—that of appealing in every case to the 


occasion, when, going through a forest, he ob- 
served that the savages had carved out figures 
on the trees in order to direct the travellers the 
way to go; and on a tree on the banks of a river 
there was carved the figure of a canoe upside 
down with human feet above it, as a warning to 
the travellers not to attempt to cross the river 
at that point. The same sort of thing might be 
done at our railway crossings now, though the 
purpose was perhaps better answered by words. 
With respect to the production of works of art, 
it was impossible to go back far enough. He 
had seen in an institution in London some carv- 
ings Bpon animals’ bones that were dug out of 
the earth in the South of America, among flint 
knives, and soon. On these bones were carved 
outlines of figures, and upon the end of one of 
them a stag, which would have done very well 
indeed for the handle of an umbrella. These, 
‘he believed, were the earliest productions of art 








we, being an energetic nation, threw ourselves 
into everything heart and soul, and we settled 
down into the hard work and stir of life and 
business; and art was left neglected. But, 
having gained our position, there was then time 
to consider these things. Allowing John Bull to 
be a very excellent fellow, still we must admit 
that there is in his very nature a good deal of 
room for refinement ; and there is no doubt that, 
lending his mind to higher contemplation than 
that of the common ordinary things of haman 
life, the opinion has grown here very strongly 
and very surprisingly that art must be taken 
up, and that by the Government, as an im- 
portant branch of national education. Do not 
suppose that I am putting art on stilts. I want 
to bring it down to the essential qualities of the 
working man. If you look apon the matter 
in a commercial view, I think that there 
one phase of it which has escaped expression. 
It has been stated on occasions of this kind, 
that art has a commercial value. But 
there is another way of looking upon it. 
I say that the more spheres of action you open 
to your public, the more opportunity there will 
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be for the development of native genius and 
talent. There may be men living by the sweat 
of their brow who are only equal to the hewing 
of wood and drawing of water. But you do not 
know what a man may be from his exterior. He 
may be richly endowed for aught you know had 
he only opportunity to show it. Afford him that 
opportunity—draw him out—help him to give 
his talent expression. Take theclass above that 
of the working-class—the highly-educated gen- 
tlemen of Eton and Oxford. A very intimate 
friend of mine passed through both with a most 
admirable character, without going in very 
strongly for any one thing. He was a thorough- 
going, hearty fellow, excellent at football at Eton, 
and a boating man at Oxford. He was altogether 
a capital fellow, and a serious fellow too. But 
he never knew what was at the bottom of him. 
He began as he was leaving Oxford to think 
about a profession. He was too old for the army 
and the navy. Law? Well, he felt that was 





not his way at all. Take holy orders? That 
would have been according to his sympathies, | 
but he felt it was not his line. And so he beat 
about, and did not know whatto do. At last he 
put himselfiuto an architect’s office. He is now 
one of the leading architects of the whole of | 
England, one of the most poetical architects of 
the present time. And that was the last pro- 
fession he thought of: he never dreamt he was 
fit for it. So it may be that a man who is hew- 
ing |wood and drawing water may be one who 
would be an honour to his country if you would 
only give him the opportunity to develop his 
power. 








INAUGURATION OF THE ALBERT 
STATUE AT WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Her Majesty, the Queen, accompanied by 
Prince and Princess Christian, Princess Lonise, 
and the Earl of Derby, inaugurated the statue 
of the late Prince Consort, at Wolverhampton, 
on Friday in last week. The route of streets 
throughout from the High Green Station by 
Railway - street, Queen - street, Dudley - street, 
Snow-hill, Cleveland-street, Salop-street, and 
Darlington-street, was decorated in a lavish 
manner; but it would be tiresome to enumerate | 
the various trophies erected in the way. Besides | 
flags, triumphal arches, streamers, and wreaths 
of evergreens, however, there was one special | 
feature in these demonstrations which calls for 
&@ passing notice—we allude to the trades’ | 
trophies placed along the line of route. The 
first of these which attracted attention was a 
colossal pillar of coal some 30 ft. high, dug from 
the neighbouring mines of the Earl of Dudley. 
About 80 tons of coal were used in its con-| 
struction, and some of the lumps weighed as 
much as three tons. Another characteristic 
erection, placed in School-street, was ingeniously , 
composed of the various kinds of hardware | 
manufactured in the district. On Snow-hill the 
Crimean gun, presented to the town, was con- 
verted into a war trophy, flanked by cannon | 
balls, rifles, and national standards. | 

The amphitheatre, to which the party were | 
processionally conducted, was a large octagonal 
wooden building, constructed to seat about 2,500 | 
persons, who were admitted by tickets issued by | 
the local authorities. The building was covered, | 
but was partly open at the sides, freely admitting | 
the biting north-east wind, to which ordeal the 
crowded occupants submitted for fully two hours ; 
the authorities ordering that no person should 
be admitted later than half-past twelve o'clock. 
The Queen’s Pavilion was erected at the west 
entrance. It was about 18 ft. square, and 
draped in crimson cloth, ornamented with white 
wreaths and roses. Crimson curtains were 
looped up all round, and over the front facing 
the statue (which was in the centre of the 
amphitheatre hidden by royal standards), were 
the arms of the Prince of Wales and the borough 
of Wolverhampton. In the centre, towards the 
front of the Royal Pavilion, was placed a chair 
of state and footstool for her Majesty on a raised 
dais, with chairs on each side. 

The ceremony altogether did not occupy more 
than twenty minutes. 


After her Majesty had commanded the statue | po 


to be unveiled, she addressed Mr. Thorneycroft 
the sculptor, complimenting him on the com- 
pletion of his work. The statue we have before 
spoken of, but we may here add that, with the 
pedestal, it stands about 16 ft. high. The prince 
is represented in the uniform of a field-marshal, 
and the attitude chosen is that of returning the 
salutation of the people, the prince appearing to 











be gently restraining his charger. It was the 
desire of her Majesty, as the official description 
of the statue reminds us, that in this—one of the 
series of equestrian statues by Thorneycroft—the 
prince should be represented in military dress. 
During the progress of the work her Majesty 
visited Mr. Thorneycroft’s studio, and lent the 
sculptor the uniform worn by the prince, as 
also the saddle-cloth. The prince’s favourite 
charger was likewise placed by the Queen at the 
disposal of Mr. Thorneycroft. The pedestal on 
which the bronze figure stands is of grey 
Dartmoor granite, the upper portion of which is 
polished. 





EARLY REMAINS IN SOUTHWARK 
STREET. 
BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Ar the opening meeting of this Association, 


Mr. Godwin, V.P., in the chair, after various 
interesting communications had been made by 





On the south side of the Seine, the trans- 
formation of the Garden of the Luxembourg is 
advancing rapidly. That portion of the Garden 
doomed to disappear has been attacked on all 
points. The line of the new transversal street, 
which is to limit the Garden on the south side, 
passes to the left of the temporary pavilion in 
which lectures on arboriculture were delivered ; 
crosses the lilac shrubberies near the pear-tree 
orchard ; demolishes totally the little building, 
now standing, of the Convent of the Chartreux ; 
and, leaving intact the pretty summer-house 
devoted to agriculture, gains the Rue de !’Ouest, 
at the eust of the Rue Vavin. 

The works of restoration of the exterior of 
Notre Dame have been nearly completed. 

At the New Hétel Dieu, the works for the 
foundation are actively progressing. 

According to the Presse, the decorative paint- 
ings of the interior of the new church of La 
Trinité have been executed by Messrs. Jobbé- 
Duval & Barrias, who ornamented the tympana 
of the grand nave and the gables at each 
extremity, and by MM. Emile Lévy & Delaunay, 





Lord Boston, the Rev. J. Adams, and others, 
Mr. Wimble exhibited a large collection of Roman 
antiquities, with a few relics of earlier British | 
times, procured with the utmost industry during | 
the month of November, from some diggings in | 
new Southwark-street, between Southwark- 
square and Winchester-street. He had been | 
assisted in his observations by Mr. Syer 
Cuming, who gave a particular account of | 
the discovery, and was half-disposed to view 
the spot as the site of a “lake dwelling.” This 
led to a highly interesting discussion, in which 
Mr. Thos. Wright, M.A., Mr. E. Roberts, Mr. | 
Gordon Hills, and others, took part. The space | 


| bad been examined by sinking about a dozen 


pits, 6 ft. square, and in every instance, except | 
one, the pits, when sunk 4 or 5 ft., disclosed oak | 
and beech piles standing in parallel rows. Above 
them was found the abundance of Roman ware | 
and other works exhibited, and lower down the | 
British remains. The chairman thought the} 
evidence of the age of the piles deficient, and 
this without casting any doubt upon the age of | 
the other relics. The foot of one of the piles, 
5} ft. long, and about 10 in. square, with a long 
tapering point, was exhibited. | 








PARIS. 


Tue large new reading-room of the Imperial 
Library, in Paris, will be soon finished. There 
are to be fourteen grand tables, and the decora- 
tions are magnificent. It will rank among the 
first library saloons in the world. 

The Rue de Turbigo has at last been opened 
throughout; pedestrians can circulate now from 
one end to the other of this street, which is sure 
to become one of the most animated in Paris. 

A new street has just been opened at the south 
of the church of Saint-Nicholas des Champs, in 
the Rue Saint Martin, which it completely dis- 
engages on that side. The southern doorway of 
this church, which is to be restored and isolated, 
is aremarkable specimen of the architecture and 
sculpture of the Renaissance. 

The disengaging of the Halles Centrales, at 
the north side, is being actively carried on, and 
for this purpose the narrow Rue de la Réale is 
being widened out. This street, which dates 
from the twelfth century, when transformed, 
will form the continuation of one of the great 
covered thoroughfares of the Halles, and abut 
upon the newly-opened section of the Rue de 
Turbigo. In 1175, the Rue de la Réale was in- 
cluded in the small fief de Thérouenne, of which 
a portion was ceded, in 1181, to Philip Augustus 
by Adam, archdeacon of Paris, to facilitate the 
construction of the Halles. At a later period it 
received the name of Jehan Bigues, an échevin 
of Paris. Of the two streets giving access to the 
Halles, from the quays, on the south side, that 
which forms a continuation of the Pont Neuf is 
being constructed with astonishing celerity ; the 
other, which starts from the intersection of the 
Rues Saint-Denis and de Rivoli, is nearly cleared 
away. ; 
Another change is to take place of no less im- 
rtance in the neighbourhood of the Rue du 
Temple, which has for some time past been 
inadequate to the wants of circulation; this is 
to be remedied by the widening out of all the 
streets between the Rues de la Verrerie and de 
Bretagne. The Rues des Billettes, de ? Homme- 
Armé, du Chaume, du Grand Chantier, des 
Enfants-rouges, and Molay, are all to be newly 


' 
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who were charged with the execution of the six 
great figures of the Chapel of the Virgin. M. 
Balze was appointed to execute the paintings on 
porcelain, and to M. Denvelle was confided the 
general decoration. As to the works of sculp- 
ture, which will cost about 7,6801., they have 
been executed by many artists of merit, among 
whom we may cite MM. Cavelier, Maillet, Crauk, 
and Carpeaux, to whom were entrusted the four 
principal groups,—Justice, Foree, Prudence, and 
Temperance; M. Guillaume, to whose chisel are 
due the statues of St. Athanasius, St. Gregory, 
St. Hilaire, and St. Augustine; MM. Doublemard, 
and Dantan, jun. MM. Oudinot & Nicod have 
executed the fine painted windows of this new 
church. The sum allotted for the construction 
of this edifice by the municipal council amounts 
to 155,556. 








SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—A movement for providing a pub- 
lic park for the west or north-west district of 
the city, is now to be revived, and a memorial 
on the subject to the Lord Provost, magistrates, 
and council is in course of signature. The 
memorial sets forth that the ground immediately 
to the west of Stockbridge and in front of Oxford 
and Buckingham terraces is as yet unoccupied ; 
and the vacant ground stretches away as far as 
Craigleith Quarry. This ground is skirted on 
| the south by the Dean-road, a terrace command- 
ing a splendid and very extensive prospect, 
| embracing the Firth of Forth and some of the 
| mountains of Fifeshire, Perthshire. and Stirling- 
| shire; and this road is already more resorted to 
as a promenade than any other road in or near 
| Edinburgh. It is also skirted on the north by 
|the Comely Bank-road, and is therefore easily 
| accessible on all sides. This is, therefore, the 
‘site which they suggest for the proposed new 
park. 


| Aberdeen.—It has been resolved to restore the 


ancient cathedral church of St. Machar. A 
committee has been appointed and an architect 
is to be consulted as to a thorough and appro- 
priate restoration of the nave of the cathedral. 
The subscription-iist is already opened to the ex- 
tent of 9501. 








CAN WE SAVE THE CROPS IN BAD 
WEATHER? 


WE are glad to find that some of the provin- 
cial papers are weighing our observations as 
to the preservation of grain crops. The Wor- 
cester Herald says,—‘ The Builder suggested the 
other day that it might be found useful to hand- 
gather the corn crops in such awfully rainy 
seasons as that of last harvest, and our con- 
temporary stated his reasons in the circumstan- 
tial and convincing style in which he is in the 
habit of treating all marmer of practical sub- 
jects. A farmer, Mr. R. E. Smith, of Crossing- 
ton, Loughborough, has replied to the Builder, 
and seeks to controvert the latter’s proposition 
by stating his views derived from actual expe- 
rience. We shall not err on the side of laying 
uninteresting matter before the reader in be- 
speaking his attention to Mr. Smith’s state- 
ment, which we copy here.” ' 

After printing the letter, the writer pro- 


ceeds,— ; : 
“Tt isa sign of the times, and a satisfactory 





aligned and enlarged. 


one too, to find a farmer thus able to enter the 
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FURTHER REMAINS SUPPOSED TO EXIST HERE. 
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lists with a practised writer, even although the | mortar, which will preserve them from being 
subject be agriculture. The latter condition of | farther injured by frost and damp ; and the tesse- 
the controversy is not indeed quite hollow against | lated pavements are now protected by wooden 
the Builder, as our contemporary is abundantly | sheds lined on the outside with similar tiles, 
able to form an opinion and express it on any | agreeably with Mr. Brandon’s suggestions. We 
practical subject, so that his readers shall be at | repeat a few of the particulars already given. 

no loss to understand the question at issue. One of the buildings was erected in the form 
Still every cock has a certain advantage on his | of two sides of a square, looking east and north. 
own walk over every other, particularly in agri- | Along the side looking east ran a corridor about 





culture, to which every man believes he can turn 

his hand, a faith quite robust in those who have | 
tried many ways of getting on in the world, and | 
slipped back in all. The Builder does not admit | 
that it is the best policy to save the straw at | 
the expense of spoiling the grain. He puts it , 
that the latter is so much more valuabie than | 
the other, that even if one must be less cared | 
for in order that the other may be saved from | 
partial deterioration, it is reasonable to take that | 
course rather than sacrifice the condition of the 

far more valuable corn in order to save the 


9 ft. wide and 133 ft. inlength. The rooms, evi- 
dently the best ones, are apparently all paved. 
The southern one, the largest, retains a good 
pavement. It is laid apparently on a floor gene- 
raily solid, but with a large flue round part of 
the inside of the walls, and flues running also 
diagonally through the room. The level of the 
rooms is about 3 ft. 6 in. above the corridor, and 
is reached by well-worn steps in two places. The 
northern room on the same side has been on a 
hypocaust, warmed from an external fire-place, 
shown in the plan. Adjoining it is a bath, 7 ft. 


| 2 in. by 5 ft. 4in., and 4 ft. 4 in. in depth. Near 
| the bath was a circular place, supposed to have 
| been a well or trough, 4 ft. wide by 2 ft. 10 in. 
: | The room or rooms in this part retain a good 
eae gt pliant a | pavement. The walls are of the stone of the 
, . | country, unhewn, They are mortared; and the 
Some time ago we gave particulars, as related | height left averages about 4 ft. No indication 
by Mr. Farrer, of the discovery of Roman re- | of them remained above ground. The side look- 
mains in a portion of Chedworth Wood, the ing north has been about 95 ft. in length, and 
property of Lord Eldon, and not far from With- | the rooms have been two deep, generally, but 
ington.* With the aid of Mr. David Brandon, built irregularly ; and being on the slope of the 
who was consulted by Lord Eldon’s trustees as | hill the eastern ones are on a lower level than 
to the best mode of protecting the remains, we | those adjoining the better part of the building. 
now give a plan of the walls. Many persons | The total number of rooms traced clearly at the 
think it doubtful if the buildings were occupied | time of making the plan was eighteen. 
as villa residences, or whether they formed part | The second building all but, if not quite, ad- 
of a military station, but that cannot be deter- | joins and stands at right angles to the first. It 
mined at present. | consists, so far as at present can be seen from 


straw.” 





The tops of the walls have been covered with | the excavation, of one corridor of about 300 ft. 
the tiles, forming part of the remains, laid in in length, and 10 ft. 3 in. in width, opening into 
| rooms of various sizes. Thirteen distinct rooms 
‘ have been cleared, of which nine are of the uni- 





* See vol. xxiii., p, 605, 








form depth of 24 ft. 6 in., and vary in breadth 
from 8 ft. 9 in. to 24 ft. The tenth is of penta- 
gonal form, 22 ft. in the deepest part. The 
height of the walle left after the clearing awey 
of the rubbish is about 5 ft. at the back, where 
the hill rises. 





STREET ARCHITECTURE: BANBURY. 


Tue dwelling-house and shop which form the 
subject of our illustration have been erected 
upon the site of a public-house and cottages re- 
cently burnt down. The house, the property of 
Mr. W. J. Douglas, occupies the corner plot of 
ground, and is immediately in front of his resi- 
dence: it was designed to present an orna- 
mental appearance when viewed from his 
grounds. The shop, belonging to Mr. Coleman, 
is intended as a retail spirit establishment, in 
connexion with wholesale stores. 

The building, though of narrow frontage, ex- 
tends to a considerable depth, and consists of 
the front shop, bar-parlour, and separate resi- 
dence, most of the rooms being lighted from the 
central passage, from which, also, communica- 
tion is made with extensive arched storage 
cellars, running the entire length of the building. 
The frontage of the two bloeks of buildings 
being about equal, it was deemed desirable to 
make the general outlines to correspond, thus 
gaining the appearance of greater breadth. 

The materials used are red bricks with orna- 
mental bands of red, white, and black bricks at 
intervals, the heads of windows and doors, 
string courses, &c., being of Bath stone. The 
pillars are of a different coloured stone. The 
roofs are covered with slate, having wrought- 
iron finials. Mr. Claridge, builder, of Banbury, 
carried out the house and shop for Mr. Coleman ; 
Mr. Douglas’s house was built by workmen 
under his own superintendence ; Mr. W. Wilkin- 
son being the architect in both cases. 
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STREET- HOUSES IN BANBURY.——Mr. W. Witxixsoy, Arcuirtect. 
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THE MANCHESTER LADIES’ SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the friends and sub- 
scribers of this institution has been held in 
the Mayor’s Parlour, Town-hall, the Mayor pre- 
siding. The committee appealed to the meeting 
for enlarged support, owing to the inadequacy of 
the funds to meet the requirements of the under- 
taking. The General Sanitary Association in 
Manchester was flourishing, and doing its work 
well and nobly, but the ladies’ committee 
thought there was a place in the sanitary field 
for house-to-house visitation, and kindly counsel 
upon domestic arrangements, which women 
alone could fill. The Mayor, in opening the 
business, said that where the corporation left off 
it was fitting that the ladies should begin. It 
was impossible that the corporation could enter 
into private dwellings for the purpose of en- 
forcing sanitary reform,—this could only be 
done by ladies. The adoption of the report was 
. moved by Dr. Turner, who said that even the 
dire calamity that had recently occurred in 
respect of the floods might result in good, inas- 
much as it would lead to the erection of a more 
substantial and healthy class of buildings, to 
replace those which had been damaged or de- 
stroyed. The Rev. Mr. Doyle strongly animad- 
verted on the practice prevailing in Manchester 
of building houses “back to back,” for the pur- 
pose of economising space, to the detriment of 
the health of the inhabitants. The Mayor, be- 
fore putting the resolution, said that the corpo- 
ration had already removed 600 or 700 cellar 
dwellings, but the question arose, Where were 
they to put the poor people who inhabited that 
class of houses? The public had not come for- 
ward to assist in meeting the difficulty of pro- 
viding accommodation for poor people who would 
be unable to pay heavy rent. The resolution was 
carried. The next resolution earnestly invited 
co-operation in the visitation of the poor. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Plymouth.—Three Towns’ Banking Company 
(Limited).—The premiums offered by the direc- 
tors of this company, for the best and second 
best designs for new premises, have been 
awarded as follows: — First premium of 25 
guineas to Messrs. Hine & Norman, architects, 
of Plymouth; and the second premium to Mr. 
Brown, architect, of Leeds. A competitor says,— 
the authors of the design to whom the first 
premium was awarded were consulted as to the 
plans submitted (eighteen in number), and their 
relative cost, before the directors had “‘ made up 
their minds;” and adds, that “it would have 
been much more satisfactory had advice been 
sought from a disinterested professional man.” 








ARTISANS AND TRADE PARTNERSHIPS. 


In a paper by Mr. Wm. Hawes, on “ Limited 
Liability, and its Relations to Manufactures and 
Commerce,” read at the Society of Arts on the 
28th ult., the reader said:—If proper means be 
now taken by all employers of labour to enlist 
the goodwill and energy of their men by giving 
to each workman a personal interest in the 
profits resulting from his labour, the existing 
antagonism between labour and capital will be 
gradually weakened, till, in a period not very 
distant, we may hope to find all classes of pro- 
ducers of wealth united in a joint endeavour to 
obtain by most healthy co-operation the best 
results for their mutual benefit. 

For myself, I cannot express surprise that the 
antagonism, now so often complained of, should 
exist between labour and capital. The men feel 
day by day how little their physical position has 
been improved since their fathers’ time, and 
must be sanguine indeed if they can see much 
prospect of their children being in a materially 
improved position to their own. Their work is 
as severe; their houses are but little if at all 
improved ; their food is no better; and the 
education given to them as children, hardly ever 
of so practical a character as to be useful in 
after-life, they have little if any time toimprove. 
I am, of course, speaking from a workman’s 
point of view; for admitting, as I am glad to 
do, that during the past ‘twenty years improve- 
ment has in many respects taken place in their 
social condition, yet, looking at it as a whole, I 
fear it has been so gradual, and from bad to only 





a little better, that they do not, indeed cannot 
realize it. Can it then surprise us that they 
should look with some jealousy at the enormous 
fortunes accumulated all around them, often 
within their own lifetime, and at the princely 
state in which their employers live? It appears 
to me to behove all whose success is dependent 
upon the labour of others, and especially those 
who employ large numbers of workmen, to think 
seriously of the great advantages they may 
derive from the improved spirit which would 
animate the whole of their establishments, and 
the great benefit which they may confer on their 
men, by placing them, as they now can do by 
availing themselves of the provisions of the Act 
of 1865, in the position of partners in the pro- 
ducts of their labour, and as parties interested 
in the most economical and efficient manage- 
ment of the business. The saving to be effected 
by each of the 1,000 men employed in a large 
factory,—in time, in material, and in general 
economy,—if he felt he was working for his own 
benefit, would produce a fund that would, I 
believe, surprise both masters and men. 








CLASSIFICATION OF THE FRENCH 
EXHIBITION, 


In the course of the opening address at the 
Society of Arts, Sir Thomas Phillips said that, 





was followed both in Paris in 1855, and in 
London in 1862, consisted of four great depart- 
ments :— 

1. Raw materials which nature suppli 
the industry of man. — 

2. Machinery by which man works upon those 
materials. 

3. Manufactured articles. produced by man’s 
labour. 

4. The art which man employs to impress 
them with the stamp of beauty. 

These departments were again subdivided into 
classes, which amounted in all to thirty in 1851, 
and to thirty-six in 1862. 

The proceedings in Paris are under the manage- 
ment of a Commission, of which the Prince 
Imperial is honorary president. 

The English arrangements are entrusted to the 
Government Department of Science and Art, 
aided by a Royal Commission, of which His 
Royal Highness our President is chairman, and 
on which the Council of this Society is repre- 
sented by your chairman and other members. 

The London Committees for the allotment of 
space in most of the classes have held their 
meetings at the house of the Society, under the 
superintendence of your Secretary, and have 
divided the space placed at their disposal. 

At the former Exhibition of 1855 the members 
of the Society, in their collective character, paid 
a most interesting visit to Paris, and it will be a 
question for consideration whether a similar 


in addition to the Exhibition Building in the | course may not be advantageously adopted in 
Champ de Mars, the park itself is rendered | the coming year. Such a Seaaiien ok yas slo 


available for the display of articles in two of the 
ten groups into which the Exhibition is divided. 
Those two groups will include articles for which 
the interior of the building is not suited, such as 
agricultural implements and model buildings, as 
well as machines and apparatus for the exhi- 


| interested in the various branches of art and 


manufacture would doubtless afford many oppor- 
tunities for the interchange of valuable informa- 
tion, as well as for pleasant social intercourse ; 


; and the French authorities would probably grant 
| special facilities to an influential body of visitors 


bition of which the direct application of fire is | for an intelligent and careful examination of 


necessary. The building itself has been specially 
arranged so as to present a division or separa- 
tion of the objects exhibited, not only by 
countries, but also by classes,—an idea which is 
not new, for it was actually proposed by this 





/many of the leading manufactories and public 


works in and near the French capital. 
It is the anxious desire of the Council that the 
industry and art of this country should be ade- 


: odes | quately represented at the Exhibition, where the 
Society for the Exhibition of 1862; but at that | best productions of France in their respective 
time, for reasons unnecessary to enter into here, | 


that plan was not adopted. The building pre- | 


classes will assuredly be found, and where the 
great skill and taste of the French workman in 


sents a series of concentric passages, in juxta- | many departments of labour will receive ample 


position with each of which one of the groups 
into which the classification is divided will be 
shown, whilst each country has a segment of 
the oval divided by passages radiating from the 
centre ; so that in passing round the building by 
any one of the concentric passages, we shall 
come upon each country in succession, and shall 
find in each group objects of the same class. 
The system of classification which has been 
adopted differs entirely from any hitherto de- 
vised, and forms a special feature of the Exhi- 
bition, the shape and arrangements of the 
building having been specially adapted for the 
display of the objects thus classified. The 
classification is based on the idea that these 
exhibitions are intended to bring into notice all 
the resources which industry can create for 
satisfying the wants of mankind, and the Ex- 
hibition is divided primarily into groups, which 
are intended to correspond with the great wants 
of the human family. The wants thus common 


to all people are divided into the following de- | ¢ 


partments : — Food; clothing; dwellings; raw 
materials and their treatment ; the liberal arts ; 
and the fine arts. 

These divisions are considered by the French 
authorities to represent everything connected 
with the industry of a people, and they form the 
basis of the following groups :— 

1. Works of art. 

2. Materials used in the liberal arts. 

3. Furniture and articles necessary for 
dwellings. 

4, Clothing and articles required for the 


person. 

5. Products, raw and manufactured, con- 
nected with mining industry, forestry, &c. 

6. Apparatus and processes used in the arts. 

7. Food (fresh and preserved) in various 
states of preparation. ’ 

8. Live stock and specimens of agricultural 
buildings. ; 

9. Growing vegetable products and specimens 
of horticultural apparatus. 

10. Articles exhibited with the view of im- 
proving the physical and moral condition of the 

le 


PeThese ten groups are again subdivided into 

classes, amounting in all to ninety divisions. — 
The classification adopted in our Exhibition 

of 1851, and which, with certain modifications, 








encouragement. 








MANCHESTER TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


On the motion of Mr. Alderman Rumney, the 
Town-council of Manchester have determined on 
a scheme for obtaining designs, which ought to 
produce a good result :— 


“ That it be an instruction to the General Purposes 
Committee to advertise for sketches of designs for the 
new Town-hall. 

That from the sketches of designs thus submitted not 
fewer than six nor more than fwelve shall be selected, and 
that the architects who may have furnished such selected 
sketches shall be invited to send in for competition plans 
and drawings of the Town-hall. 

That to each architect so competing (except the one 
whose plans may be adopted) there shall be paid the sum 
of 200/,, and in case it shali be deemed desirable to retain 
as the property of the Corporation the plans of any 
architect in addiciow to those adopted for the building, a 
urther sum c{ 2002, shall be paid to the architect.” 


If the Council, beyond this, make it clear that 
a competent tribunal will be appointed for the 
duty of selection, they will scarcely fail to obtain 
the confidence of the profession, and a good 
response to their invitation. 








ARCHITECTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 


8. Vosper, Stonehouse, Plaintiff, v. J. Ambrose, 
Architect, Plymouth, Defendant.—A sitting was 
held at St. George’s Hall, Stonehouse, on 
Wednesday, the 14th ult., before Mr. T. Mitchell, 
the referee appointed, to assess the amount 
of damages, due to the plaintiff from the 
defendant, for certifying imperfect work to be 
complete and to his satisfaction, whereby the 
plaintiff was made liable to the contractor for 
the full amount of the accepted tender, and 
additional work. It was pleaded by the con- 
tractor, in evidence for the defendant, that; the 
work was of a very indifferent character, owing 
to pressure occasioned by a recent strike amongst 
the operatives, and the consequent employment 
of apprentice labour. A verdict was given on 
the 28th ult. Damages for the plaintiff, 32/. 13s., 


with costs. 
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RAILWAYS AND THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


At Greenwich, an important case, under the Metro- 
politan Building Act, as affecting the assumed right of 
railway companies to erect structures upon surplus lands 
belonging to them, came before Mr. Maude, the sitting 
magistrate. -e 

The complaint was laid by Mr. Snooke, the district sur- 
veyor of Kotherbithe; the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany having let two of their arches to 8 person who con- 
verted the same into cow-houses, projecting to the extent 
of the surplus Jand on one side. 

Mr. Brown, from the law office of the railway company, 
contended that the company was exempt from the opera- 
tions of the Act. 

Mr. Maude said he had no donbt whatever that the 
railway company were wrong, otherwise they might claim 
the right, which was not aliowed in the metropolis, to 
erect a town of wooden cottages upon surplus land in 
their occupation, and let them to tenants. His decision, 
therefore, was that the projection from the arches in ques- 
tion was not an exempted building. 

Mr. Brown applied for a “ case,” for the decision of the 
Court of Queen's Bench. 

Mr. Maude expressed his willingness to grant it, if, after 
consideration, it should be applied for. 


It is quite time the asserted right of railway 
companies under this Act should be properly 
defined. Irregular and dangerous structures 
have been put up in parts of the metropolis 
under cover of their supposed exemption. 





DISTRICT SURVEYORS UNDER THE 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


Mr. Richardson opposed the motion, for the cases were 
very few indeed, or he might say that the district sur- 
veyors never performed all the duties. In 99 cases out of 
100 they went and saw a building once or twice in 
the course of its erection, while the clerk of the works 
saw it two or three times a week. It was absurd to 
suppose that the district surveyor would go and see every 
floor laid; and therefore he thought that this subject 
would be much better discussed in committee. It was 
undesirable that a motion should be brought forward so 
indefinitely worded as to whether the services of district 
surveyors were personally performed or not, and there- 
fore he should vote against it. 

Mr. Hows considered the motion to be a very useful 
one; but it did not go far enough. It was important to 
know whether district surveyors could appoint s deputy 
or not, 

The Chairman said there was a difficulty about it. A 
district surveyor often appointed a clerk, and he per- 
formed the duties, but he did not call him his deputy. 

Mr. Legg said he should support the motion, as it 
would show what district surveyors did their duty and 
who did not, If they passed that motion he believed they 
would get a fair and proper return, as he did not thin 
any one would be so dishonourable as to say he personally 
performed the duties if he did not do so. 


Mr. Brooking said he should support the motion, and | 


then they should know where district surveyors did not 
do their duty. 

Mr. Savage said this was a very excellent motion, as he 
knew many district surveyors who did not do their duties 
as they ought. 

Mr. H. L. Taylor, in reply, said he was surprised that 


any one should object to his motion, which was only for | 


the purpose of obtaining information. He could not 
understand why any one should object to learn from dis- 
trict surveyors that they performed their duties person- 
ally, so that the Board could appreciate their services as 
they ought to do, In other cases where they employed 
clerks, it might perhaps be said only for the purpose of 
collecting fees, if the return did not give them all the in- 
formation they required, they could then ask for more. 





On Friday, the 30th ult., the Metropolitan | 


Board of Works proceeded to the election of sur- 
veyors for the districts of East Kensington and 


croft. For East Kensington there were 21 can- 
didates present, and from these the following | 
six were elected to go to the poll :—Messrs. | 
Coates, Hart, Bell, Jennings, Long, and Sidney | 
Godwin. 

Ultimately Mr. Coates was elected. 

Mr. Frederick Doulton, M.P., pointed out that 
while there were only 37 members present at the 
last voting, when the question laid between | 
Mr. Coates and Mr. Hart, 43 votes were re-| 
corded, so that six members must have voted | 
for both. 

The Chairman, Sir John Thwaites, said, how- 
ever this might be, it did not affect the election, | 
since after the comparative voting, the question | 
shall Mr. Coates be the district surveyor for 
Nast Kensington, ay or no, was put and carried. 

For the district of West Kensington, 22 can- | 
didates were present, and from these the follow- | 
ing six were elected to go to the poll :—Messrs. 
Hart, Bell, Jennings, Long, Sidney Godwin, and | 
Baker. 

Ultimately the election fell on Mr. Hart.* 

Mr. H. L. Taylor moved,—‘t That the several district 
surveyors of the metropolis do forthwith report to this 
Board, whether the duties pertaining to the office are | 


erformed by them personally or otherwise, and that they | 
o also, from time to time, in their usual monthly returns, | 


make a like report.” In support of this motion he said he | 
thought every member of the Board would agree that | 
they should obtain such information as would give them s | 
better control over district surveyors than they had at 
present. His object, and he believed it was also the. 
object of the Board, was, that those persons whom they | 
appointed as district surveyors should personally perform 
the duties. When a gentleman presented himself for the | 
office of district surveyor, he was required to bring with | 
him a certificate of his ability, and without that certificate | 
he was not eligible to be appointed. Notwithstanding | 
those high qualifications which were required for the im- | 
portant duties they had tc perform, he found that many 
did not perform them personally, but by deputy. Those 
duties were of a very important character, and for which 
the public had to pay a large amount for the supervision 
of the buildings erected. He ho the Board would 
agree with him that they ought to have some information 
from those gentlemen from time to time as to whether 
they discharged their duties personally ; and if they were 
unable to do so, let them come to the Board and ask for 
some person to be appointed to assist them, as no man 
appointed to the office of district surveyor had a right to 
depute his duties to others, without the written consent 
€ the Board. 
The Chairman said there appeared to be something in- 
definite in the words of the motion “ from time to time ;” 


, : ete | formance of their duties. 
West Kensington, the two districts formed out | 


of North Kensington, held by the late Mr. Beach- | 





and whether the district surveyor was to inspect every 
building constantly, or only give his certificate that the 
waising was oe ay erected, 

Mr. H. L. Taylor said he had no objection to refer the 
question to some committee to lay aown some general 
rule, but wished in the first place, to pass his resolution for 
the a peg of surveyors, and see what the effect would be. 
He no doubt it would bring answers that some district 
surveyors did not perform the’r duties, but delegated 
them to other persons ; and the subject would also undergo 
ey in the various districts. 

Mr. Robert Taylor seconded the motion, He believed 
that good results would follow if it was passed. A few 
pam ol ago = as a surveyor say that if the 

men 2s at Board insisted u i 
attendance he should give up his ee i mene 











t sae 4 cette ne hme Mr. Tolley was elected dis- 
riet surveyor for Westminste J 
Marylebone, r, and Mr, Peebles for North 


The Chairman then put the motion, and it was 
agreed to. 

The Board then proceeded to receive a return from the 
superintending architect, showing the district surveyors 
who have been allowed to appoint deputies for the per- 

The report stated that this 
had been allowed, for sufficient reasons set forth, in the 
ease of Mr. Charles Badger, surveyor of the district of 
Lewisham ; and Mr, T. L. Donaldson, surveyor of the 
district of North Kensington, 








SHALL THE BUILDERS HAVE 
ALMSHOUSES ? 


THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Ox Monday afternoon a special general meet- 
ing of friends of the above charity was held at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, Mr. Benjamin Han- 
nen (president of the Institution) in the chair, 
to take into consideration the following rule :— 

‘That all subscriptions, donations, and bequests to the 


‘ Building Fund’ of the Institution, together with all 
dividends payable from time to time (of which a separate 


account shall be kept), be invested in the public fands or | 


other Government securities, in the names of the trustees ; 
and that the directors, upon a sum of 2,500/. being sub- 
scribed, shall, within three months therefrom, call a 
special meeting of the subscribers relative thereto.” 


Among the gentlemen present were Messrs. 
Geo. Plucknett, Thos. Cozens, J. Thorn, G. Bird, 
Joseph Bird, W. Ellis, B. D. Dove, W. Morris, 
R. Yeo, W. Todd, — Waters, T. Stirling, H. W. 
Cooper, — Masters, M. B. Newton, &c. 

The Chairman having referred to the above 


|rule, upon which the meeting had been con- 


vened, said the amount of stock had then 
reached 2,518/. 3s. 11d.; and that they had then 
assembled together to decide what steps should 
be taken, either to follow out the intention of 
the resolution, or in what way the money should 
be disposed of. He would leave it in the hands 
of the meeting to suggest what course they 
would propose to adopt. 


Mr. W. Todd said there appeared to be some disinclina- 
tion to open the ball, but be had really and purposely 
come down to speak and vote on the question. Tie would 
give his views, and probably that might excite others. As 
one of the earliest subscribers, he had always mec ee ma 
to the building of almshouses, and his ides was upon 
some little experience. He looked upon almshouses as 
next toworkhouses. This was his opinion, 

A Voice.—Correetly so. 

Mr. Todd felt that no matter how mild, true, or noble 
was the charity, it should give to its recipients the option 
of living where they liked. He would not say houses, 
for those who were the givers of charity would wish that 
their right hand should not know what their left hand did. 
He opposed almshouses on another ground, and that was 
on the score of expense, for a large sum of money must be 
sunk to produce a noble pile of buildings. They could 
have no little poking almshouses; they must have an 
ornament to the metropolis, and how far would 10,0002, 
go? Let it go to the amelioration of the condition of 
their decayed brethren, and their additional comfort. 

Mr. Waters said te had come from Camberwell with 
the view to oppose the erection of the almshonuses, 

Mr, Cozens: And so divert the intention of the in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Waters had not come for that . >y~ He 
wished the Society well with all -his neg e had in- 
quired trom the inhabitants of almshouses of various 
societies, and found that a great many of them had been 
in better circumstances, and preferred being with their 
friends to being in almshouses. He would say, ‘‘ Let us 
give without offence, and as little as possible hurt their 
feelings.’” At the basement, the money was only 2,600/., 
which produced 75/. per annum; and he found that with 








ll. 78, 6d. each, 
where they liked. 

Mr. Ellis thought the question was, had they the right 
to put the money to a purpose for which it was not sub. 
scribed? He instanced one society to which a gentleman 
left 1,0007,, and upon that the money accumulated so 
that in two years they were enabled to build twelve 
almshouses, in three years ten more, and at present 
time they had fifty-two. He thought the almshouses were 
necessary, but not compulsory, 

Mr. Cozens (the founder of the institution) thought they 
had no right to interfere with the money subscribed for 
a certain purpose. It should not be diverted from that 
for which it was intended. If a man died and left 3001, 
towards building almshouses, what had they to do with it 
other than for the purpose for which it was Teft ? It might 
be carried on for | ears, and with other moneys 
similarly subscribed, an ithfully and truly husbanded, 
the desired result might be attained. 

Mr. Thorn said that by Rule 18 it was shown that the 
| roles of the Institution might be amended, as experience 
; should show to be necessary; and held that a special 
| alteration or amending was in conformity with that rule, 
| Mr, Stirling was of opinion that the money subscribed 
| for a certain fund was quite insufficient to buy land for 
| the building required. 

Mr. Dove said, that if the 2,5001. subscribed in this case 
for a certain purpose were diverted into another course, 
other charities might be similarly diverted ; and, after some 
remarks, he moved the following resolution :—*‘ That it be 
recommended that there be a sub-committee formed from 
the general committee for the purpose of selecting such 
| sites of ground as may be eligible for the erection of alms- 
houses hereafter, within a radi 


He would say, let them have it and liye 





ius of seven miles from 
Charing Cross, the land not to be less than three acres in 
extent, and a report of such sites shall be laid before the 
general committee, at their monthly meeting, in March, 
1867, when they shall be empowered to negotiate the 
purchase of the site upon which they may determine.” 

Mr. G. Bird said he held in his hand a report of seven- 
| teen years ago, in which it was set forth that 6,000, 
| should be the specified amount, but that had since been 
altered to 2,500/, Apart from that, if almshouses were to 
be erected they should be within a reasonable distance ; 
| for yg or nieces, sons or daughters, might wish to 
| visit the inmates, and his impression was that it would be 
| an act of cruelty to build such dwellings out of London. 

Mr. Stirling then moved the following amendment :— 
| ** The sum of 2,500. having been subscribed to the Build- 
ing Fund, in accordance with Rale 15, sec. 3, this meet- 
ing is called, It is resolved that the said amount, being 
considered insufficient, the al s be not com 
until the amount is increased to 5,000/." 

Upon a division this amendment was lost. 

r. Morris, a life-governor, said he bad given his 
money for the Building Fund. If the —- language 
had not been altered, the rule said that the money sub- 
scribed was to be applied to building purposes. 

Mr. Todd then moved s second amendment upon the 
resolution before the meeting, viz., ‘‘That a special 
meeting having been called, and it being submitted b 
the directors that 2,501, have been submitted in accord- 
ence with a portion of Rule 16, it is now recommended by 
the said meeting to merge the whole sum into the relief 
fund, and due notice be given to the whole of the sub- 
seribers,”’ 

The second amendment was then put, and upon a show 
of hands was negatived. 

Mr. Cozens then remarked that he did not see why they 
should alter the design as originally intended. 
| The Chairman then ‘put the resolution as proposed by 
| Mr. Dove, which was agreed to, 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 




















RAILWAY MATTERS. 


We have taken occasion repeatedly to com- 
plain of the increasing nuisance of locomotive 
screeches (or whistles, as they are mellifluously 
called), and to warn our fellow-citizens of the 
hideous sleep-murderers which the numerous 
railway projects connected with the metropolis 
threatened to establish. It appears that the 
same nuisance is on the increase elsewhere 
throughout the country; and we are glad to 
observe that a movement has just been com- 
menced by several municipal corporations in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire, the object 
of which is to introdace a Bill in the next ses- 
sion of Parliament to suppress, to a certam 
extent, the annoyance caused by the present 
long-continuous and far too loud railway 
whistles. It is intended also to compel railway 
companies to supply coke instead of the com- 
monest coal to their engine-drivers. 

The truly infernal noise which most of these 
screeches make is far worse through the night 
than through the day; and has little connexion 
with public safety, although it almost looks like 
a malicious retort upon the public for the heavy 
penalties inflicted for carelessness and injuries to 
passengers. The screeches are most generally 
used in goods trains by night, and, no doubt, 
enable railway companies to race one train after 
another with far less time intervals than for- 
merly ; but it is very questionable whether 12- 
creased profits in this way realized can justify 
the utterly reckless disregard of the public com- 
fort evinced by noises by night like the butcher- 
ing of scores of mammoth pigs. These noises, 
moreover, are evidently not seldom mere playful 
idling on the part of engine-drivers, while letting 
off their steam, perhaps, by preference, plus the 
noise. 

Several trials of peat fuel have been made on 





about forty pensioners on the books that would be about | the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. The peat 
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nsed contained about 20 per cent. of moisture. 
Considered by comparison, the peat seems to 
occupy a position between wood and coal; and 
it is believed that, when the percentage of mois- 
ture is reduced to 10 per cent., it will be found 
equal, if not superior, to either coal or wood as 
fuel, and the cost will be considerably less. 

Of late railway companies have been inthe prac- 
tice of using coal instead of coke in their ordinary 
locomotives, made for the use of coke alone, and 
the result, as may be supposed, is anything but 
pleasant to those residing in the vicinity of rail- 
ways. In the suburbs the injury to foliage and 
fruitage in gardens is very serious, and the 
sulphurous stench from the peculiar coal in use 
is often abominable. The Great Northern Com- 
pany are especial offenders in these respects, and 
ought to be compelled to “consume their own 
smoke,” just as others now are. The Marquis 
of Salisbury resolved to bring them to book 
about it before the Hertford county magistrates, 
and the case has been heard, but adjourned on 
the understanding that the company will do 
their best to abate the nuisance, 





METROPOLITAN MUNICIPAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts Association, established to promote the 
better local government of the metropolis, pro- 
pose to hold a meeting at St. James’s Hall on the 
evening of Tuesday, the 11th instant, when it is 
expected the president, Lord Ebury, will take 





the chair. Motions will be proposed to the effect | 
that, in the opinion of the meeting, the present | 
system of local government in the metropolis is | 
unsatisfactory, and requires immediate revision; | 
and that the number of local bodies now partici- 
pating in the government of the metropolis is 
unnecessarily large, occasioning the employment 
of an unnecessary number of officers, and a con- 
siderable amount of unnecessary expenditure. 


tion with the General Builders’ Association, taken steps 
to bring this subject before the architects of the country 
generally, and we understand that you will shortly have a 
communication in reference thereto, But in relation to 
some matters connected with the subject that are not 
specifically mentioned in the proposed communication, 
we think it desirable that we fe come to an arrange- 
ment with you locally. We therefore ask you to adopt 
the following suggestions :— 

That in all cases of contract, the architect on the one 
part, and the builders about to tender on the other, 
should, at a meeting called for the purpose, mutually 
or severally appoint a surveyor or surveyors to take 
out the quantities. 

That in no case, until a form of contract shall have been 
agreed upon, shall the form of tender include any 
undertaking, except a simple offer to perform the 
work for a specitied sum, 

May we request you to bring this communication before 

your Association at an early meeting. 
We remain, sir,” &c, 





CRIMEAN MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


Srr,—In reply to Colonel Ainslie’s letter in the Builder 
of last week, will you allow us to state that we entered 
into a contract with the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, in 1864, for the erection of the Crimean 
Memorial Church, at Constantinople, and since that time 
the works have progressed as rapidly as local obstructions 
and difficulties would allow. The building is now nearly | 
roof high, and may be expected to be entirely completed | 
during next year. The whole of the works are being | 
carried out according to the selected design, and under | 
the superintendence of Mr. Street, architect. The names of 
our countrymen who fel during the Crimean War are, 
we understand, to be carved upon the stone facing of the 
interior of the building. Rogzrs & Booru, 

Gosport, 











through two arches on either side, supported by 
circular red Devonshire marble shafts: above 
these arches are spaces for mural decorations or 
carved subjects, illustrative of the life of St. 
Lawrence. There will be wrought-iron grilles 
in the archways. On the north side is the organ 
chamber. The reredos, as designed and in- 
tended, is executed in alabaster and precious 
marbles, but is not included in the contract. 
The whole charch will be laid with Godwin’s 
tiles. All the benches, doors, and usual wood 
fittings will be in English oak. The accommo- 
dation will be for 1,100 persons. The roof tim- 
bers will be the old ones replaced, which are of 
oak, of good early design and workmanship: 
they were discovered by the architects behind 
the old plaster work. The east window, designed 
by the architects, has been promised as a gift. 
Remains of the old work have been preserved, 
and will be built in and exposed in one of the 
walls of the church. The total amount of the 
contract is 6,0661.; extras probably 1,000]. The 
architects are Messrs. Wilson & Wilcox, of Lon- 
don and Bath; the builders, Messrs. Wall & 
Hook, of Brimscomb. The clerk of the works is 
Mr. Winfield. Of the 7,000l. required, more 
than 5,0001. have already been promised. 
Etherley.—The church here, which is a debased 
Gothic structure, is being recast. The altera- 
tions at present in progress are in the Decorated 
Gothic style, and comprise a new chancel, organ- 


| chamber, and vestry, and new seating. It is 
| contemplated eventually to remodel the nave, 
| tower, and nave ceiling. Some stained glass by 


| Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, in the present east 


PROPOSED NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Srr,—I am sorry to find so few drawings have been sent 
to the Architectural Exhibition at South Kensington, but 
am not surprised, as I consider sufficient pains were not 
taken to make the matter known. As this attempt has 
evidently failed in what was generally expected of it, it 
seems to me it would be a right worthy object for the In- 
stitute of British Architects to get up at these galleries 
(which no doubt could be had) a Nationa! Exhibition of 
Architectural works, designs, models, &c. Original 


| drawings by Jones, Wren, Vanbrugh, and others, should 





PARTS OF LONDON BEYOND THE LAW. 


AccorpINnG to statements made at a recent 
meeting of the Works Committee of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Turpentine-lane, Pimlico, is the 
nightly scene of inexpressible vice and de- 
bauchery, and the police are actually afraid to 
go through it. We are further assured by seve- 
ral correspondents that Honey-lane, leading 
along the side of the Brompton Cemetery from | 
the Fulham-road to the Richmond-road, is simi- 
larly the resort of the most abandoned charac- 
ters, and that the police avoid it. No single 
policeman, they say, would dare to walk down 
it at night. These are great reproaches to the 
governing bodies of this great metropolis, and 
should be remedied forthwith. 








THE EFFECT OF A HIGH PRICE OF | 
LABOUR IN THE JOINERY TRADE, | 


We must not shut our eyes to facts, whether | 
we be employers, operatives, or masters. The 
foreigners are upon us. On Wednesday last 
more than a thousand deal moulded doors, with 
many thousands of feet of jamb linings and 
skirtings, all from Stockholm, were sold by 
auction at the Albert Warehouse, Limehouse. 
We have seen the doors: they are well made, 
principally by machinery had from England, and 
to our usual sizes. There are several other 
cargoes to come; and there is little doubt they 
can be sold at a profit for very little over what 
the labour alone in producing similar work would 
cost English builders. The cleaning off of the 
doors might be improved, but this could be done 
here; even that part of the work, however, is 
not bad. 





BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


Tne following letter has been sent from sixty- 
one builders and building firms in Birmingham 
to the secretary of the Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association :— 

“* General Builders’ Association.— Birmingham Branch, 
32, Cannon-street, Birmingham, 
24th November, 1866. 

Six,—On the 9th of February last our committee had 

an interview with yours, on the subject of the unsatisfac- 


| the nave is 79 ft., the width is 22 ft. 9 in. The 





tory nature of the present system of contract agreements 
counested with our trade, We have lately, in conjunc- 


‘be hunted up. The authorities, perhaps, at the British 
| Museum, South Kensington Museum, the Universities, 


&c., might be prevailed upon to lend the sketch-designs 

they have by the early Italian and German masters. Her | 
Majesty, noblemen, and others, would, no doubt, con- 
tribute from their collections. As to modern architects, 
all that they have in ~! way respectable, not mere per- 
spective, but working plans, they should send. There is 
Sooty of room in these galleries for everything. If the 
Seeds of the profession would interest themse!ves in the 
matter, and contribute Jargely from their own works, the 
exhibition could not fail, I think, to be highly successful, 

P. B. Masry. 

es The suggestion is worth consideration, though, of 
course, quite aside the intention of the present exhibition. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. | 


Stroud.—The chief stone of the new parish | 
church has been laid. Except the tower and | 
spire, the old church has been razed. The new | 
church, as at present intended, will be cruciform, | 
comprising nave with aisles terminated eastward | 
by transepts, and a deep chancel, with chapels | 
on the north and south sides. Taking the build- 
ing as completed, the sacristy or vestry is on the | 
east side of the south transept. The length of | 


width of the north and south aisles is respec- 
tively 17 ft. 6 in. and 14 ft. 9in. The length of 
the transepts is 18 ft. 9 in., and the width 22 ft. ; 
of the chapels, 25 ft., and width 18 ft. and 16 ft. ; 
of the chancel, 29 ft. and 22 ft. 9 in. The height 
of the nave from the floor to the top ridge piece, 
is 47 ft. 6 in. The porch, which is the principal 
entrance, stands on the south side. It will have 
a doorway with circular shafts and carved capi- 
tals, and is approached by four steps from the 
level of the churchyard. The vestry stands on 
the south side of the chancel aisle and the east 
side of the south transept, and is 16 ft. by 16 ft. 
The vault for heating apparatus is underneath 
the vestry. There will be a new west entrance 
at the tower. The nave is divided from its aisles 
and transepts by an arcade of five bays on either 
side, supported by circular shafts with carved 
caps and moulded bases. Above the nave is a 
clerestory of fifteen lights, which has the effect 
of a continuous arcade, internally supported on 
shafts of red Mansfield stone. The nave is sepa- 
rated from the chancel by a simple low screen. 
The chancel is approached from the nave through 
an arch, the mouldings of which will be carved, 
supported on clustered shafts, terminated by 
corbels. The pulpit is on the north side of the 
chancel arch. On the north and south sides of 
the chancel are the chapels, opening into it 





window, will be replaced. The architect is Mr. 
John Ross, of Darlington. 

Holloway.—The erection of a new church to 
accommodate about 1,000 persons, will shortly 
be commenced in the Westbourne-road, Hollo- 
way. It will be dedicated to St. David, and the 
district which will hereafter be assigned to it 
will be separated from St. Luke’s, West Hollo- 
way. This district lies chiefly between the 
Liverpool and Caledonian Roads, and has a 
population of upwards of 8,000. A design, in 
the style which prevailed in this country during 
the fourteenth century, has been selected by the 
committee. The architect is Mr. E. H. Lingen 
Barker. 

Sleaford (Lincolnshire).—The parish church of 
Newton, having undergone extensive repairs, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Kirk & 
Parry, of Sleaford, has been re-opened for divine 
service. The chancel arch is new, occupying 
the place of a debased predecessor, somewhat 
similar to those which open into the aisles of the 
chancel. It became necessary to remove the late 
perpendicular clerestory, the weight of which 
had pressed too heavily on the side walls and 


| pillars below. The eastern window of the chan- 
| cel of four lights has been filled with painted 


glass, by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, representing 
in its fourteen compartments various scenes in 
New Testament history, beginning with the 
Annunciation and finishing with the Cruci- 
fixion and Ascension of our Lord. It is the 
offering of Sir Glynne Earle and Lady Welby- 
Gregory, of Denton Hall. The cost of the resto- 
ration of the chancel was defrayed by the rec- 
tor; the repair and partial rebuilding of the 


|nave and aisles, by the parishioners and Mr. 


William Earle Welby, M.P., whose seat is in 
this parish. 

Blorham.—St. Mary’s Church, Bloxham, has 
been finally restored, at a cost of about 5,0001., 
and re-opened for divine service. The committee 
of restoration consisted of most of the gentry and 
clergy of the neighbourhood, who derived con- 
siderable assistance from Eton College, which, 
possessing the rectorial power, has exercised it 
in restoring the chancel, at a cost of about 1,000/. 
The restoration of the church was commenced in 
the spring of last year. The body of the church 
has been restored by Messrs. Kimberley & Hop- 
craft, Banbury ; the chancel by Mr. Barrett, of 
Bloxham; and the reredos by Mr. Earpe, of 
London. The last is composed of alabaster, 
marble, Caen stone, and Purbeck and Devon- 
shire marbles. The nave roof is new, and of 
English oak. The north and south aisles, which 
had fallen into considerable decay, have been 
restored, with panels. In the north transept the 
whole of the rafters have been taken out, save 
one to show the nature of the old work. In the 
Milcombe Chapelry the monuments have been 
removed from the east window, which was par- 
tially blocked up, and placed on the west. A 
new altar, of Warwick stone, presented by the 
architect, is placed in the chapelry. The whole 
of the windows have been reglazed with cathe- 
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dral rolled plate, of two tints, and the floor laid 
with Godwin’s encaustic tiles, copied in pattern 
from those found in the church. The whole of 
the roof has been re-covered with lead. The 
north porch has been brought out to its original 
length and re-roofed. The cusped rafters here 
are copied in detail from one in the Early English 
style, that was left buried entirely in lath and 
plaster. The design is curious. The south porch 
will be laid with Leyden tiles. The tower arch 
has been opened out, having been entirely 
blocked up with a lath-and-plaster partition, 
and the organ-gallery has been taken down, 
One floor of the tower has been taken out, 
and the other restored. The pews have been 
removed and their places supplied by oaken 
seats. The new pulpit is cut out of Caen 
stone. The chancel rood-screen has been re- 
placed by Mr. Barrett, and re-decorated by 
Mr. Cottam, of Banbury. It is copied in design 
from the original. The whole of the window- 
tracery has been restored, and a new chamber 





ment, and the capitals of the Norman pillars are 
decorated. Above the caps the arches are 
painted to correspond. The end of the nave 
next the chancel is of a later style of architec- 
ture. The arches in this part are gilded and 
painted, and the caps are etched with gold and 
colour. The eight spandrels in the nave are 
decorated with the rose, holly, laurel, passion- 
flower, trefoil, vine, ivy, and lily ; the shaftings 
of the pillars are decorated with bands of colour, 
charged with amulets. The chancel-arch wall 
is decorated with cruciform trefoil diaper, in a 
quatrefoil ground. The arch and shafting are 
gilded and painted entire, and decorated with 
bands, roses, and fleurs-de-lis. The ceiling of the 
chancel is a deep blue, powdered with gold stars. 
The cornice is gilded and ornamented, and the 
walls diapered and interspersed with bands of 
ornamental work. The reredos is gilded and 
painted. The walls are painted throughout with 
four coats of oil paint, and the decoration and 
gilding have been executed in oil upon a 





built for the organ, which is by Mr. Walker, of | 
London. The church is being heated by Messrs. | 
Jones & Son, of London, by means of hot-water 
apparatus. The English oak screens, dividing | 
the Milecombe Chapelry from the south aisle, | 
have been prepared by Messrs. Kimberley & | 
Hoperaft. In the course of the restoration | 
several interesting relics, of ancient ecclesiastical 

architecture, have been discovered. Inthe south | 


flatted ground. At the opening the bishop, in 
closing his sermon, observed that there might 
be a mysterious connexion between the subject 
of his discourse and the opening of the church. 
He often asked himself what could be the mean- 
ing of this awakening, this willingness to set all 
churches in order. Might it not be an admitted 
anticipation that the period of waiting was 
coming to a close ? There was a kind of mystery 


Ley 


fitting, Mr, Wilkinson the plastering, Mr. Beck 
the slating, and the joiner’s work has been given 
to Messrs. Lowrey. 

Birkenhead.—The Trinity United Presbyterian 
Church at Claughton has been opened for public 
worship. The edifice is built of Stourton stone, 
The heating and ventilating have been carried 
out by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. Accom. 
modation is provided for about 800. The build. 
ing has been erected at a cost, including the 
lecture-hall, and fittings, of about 8,0001. The 
contractors were Messrs. Walker, of Birkenhead ; 
the designs having been farnished by Messrs. W. 
& J. Hay, of Liverpool, architects. 

Halifaz.—Plans, prepared by Messrs. R. Ives 
& Son, architects, Halifax, for the new Congrega- 
tional Chapel, to be erected on the Belle Vue 
estate, Halifax, have been adopted by the com- 
mittee, and opened to the inspection of intending 
contractors. The chapel is designed in the 
Decorated Gothic style, and will possess a turret 
and spirelet 120 ft. high. The interior will be 
110 ft. long by 40 ft. broad, having side aisles, 
galleries, organ recess, and vestibule. The nave 
is calculated to accommodate about 570 persons, 
and the galleries 360, At the rear of the chapel 
will be vestries. 

Bradford.—Annesley Wesleyan Chapel, Little 
Horton-lane, has been opened. The chapel is 
built on a prominent site, at the junction of four 
roads. It is designed in the Early 





aisle, 10 ft. from the ground, there was a parvise in the hearty readiness shown in all churches to style, and is built of wall-stones, with ashlar 


or priest’s room. This was entirely closed up, | 
but is now re-opened. On the south side of the) 


make them worthy of their Master. 
Plymstock (Devon).—The church here is now 


| dressings of stone from the district. The plan 
consists of nave and aisles, organ chancel, with 


chancel there is a window, from which the holy undergoing repair and restoration under the) vestry under same. The total length is 91 ft., 
eucharist was presented to lepers. The sedilia, direction of Mr. H. Elliott, of Plymouth; the | and the width across the nave and aisle 55 ft. 


which was also built up, has been restored. The 
piscina basin, which had been built up, and 
turned upside down as a seat for the sedilia, is 
again exposed to view. A painting was dis- 
covered on the north wall, over the door, repre- 
senting St. Christopher carrying Christ across 
the waters. The saint is headless, and without 
one arm. Another has been found, depicting the 
tortures of the wicked in hell. Mr. James 
Redden, of London, has acted throughout the 
restoration as clerk of the works. The architect | 
employed was Mr. Street. 

Dursley (Gloucestershire).—The chief stone of 
Dursley Church has been laid. At the time 
when the restoration was undertaken hardly a 
wall was in asafe condition. The church, when 
again opened for divine service, will not be abso- 
lutely a new church, however, though its re-| 
building was inevitable. In addition to the 
restoration of the old building, the plans include 
the erection of a new chancel on a scale and of 
a design more worthy of the church and town 
than the modern chancel which it succeeds. A 
building on its south side, in the form of a tran- 
sept, will contain a vestry on the ground floor, | 
and an organ chamber above. The latter will | 
open into the chancel by a wide arch, in which 
the organ will be so placed that the front pipes | 
will be in advance of the wall-face, and partly | 
overhang the stalls, which, it is believed, will 
produce a good effect both as to sound and 
appearance. It is also contemplated to adda 
clerestury to the nave, and so to remedy the 
depressing effect naticeable in the old church of | 
three flat roofs over nave and aisles at the same | 
level; but neither this nor the new seating is | 
included in the present contract. The con-| 
tractor is Mr. Futcher, of Salisbury. The cost | 
of the works contemplated is between 4,001. | 
and 5,0001. Of this the sum of about 3,5001. has | 
been promised. The architect employed is Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

Bristol.—All Saints’ Church has been for some 
time closed for painting, repairs, and decora- 
tions, but is now re-opened. The work has been 
designed and executed by Mr. J. N. Pearce, 
decorator. The ceilings of the north and south 


contractor being Mr. Harvey, of Stonehouse. 
The old and decayed roofs have been replaced 
by new open-timbered roofs of red deal, stained 
and varnished. The huge western galleries have 


been removed; several of the windows have. 


been renewed in stone. All the old windows 


throughout have been repaired and reglazed.| 


The whitewash has been cleaned off the interior 
walls, and they are now newly plastered with 
Aberthaw. The exterior walls (formerly covered 
with rough-cast) have been cleaned and pointed, 
and the battlements of the tower restored. New 
seats of stained deal are being fixed. A carved 
stone reredos has been erected at the east end 
The chancel will be paved with Minton’s en- 
caustic tiles. The north porch has been rebuilt, 
and a new vestry added. Various other neces- 
sary works are being done. The total cost will 
be upwards of 1,500/., towards which the Duke 
of Bedford and the Naval and Military Bank 
have been large contributors. Mr. H. Ellis, of 
London, has presented a clock, which will be 
fixed in the tower. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


2oss.—The chief stones of a new Wesleyan’ 


chapel have been laid here. The site is in the 


centre of the town, at the top of Edde Cross-. 


street. The plans of the building show that it 


is intended to be in the Gothic style, and to seat | 


300 people. Messrs. Pearson, of this town, are 


the architects. Mr. Smith, of Weston-under- | 
Penyard, is the builder, and his contract is to | 


complete the work for 1,0201. 

Newcastle.—A new chapel, in connexion with 
the Wesleyan body, bas been opened in New- 
castle. The building is situated in Park-road, 
Scotswood-road. The architect engaged was 
Mr. Matthew Thompson, of this town, and Mr. 
Walter Scott was the builder. The edifice will 
seat about 600, and when the galleries are built, 
900. The total outlay will amount to 3,0001., 
inclusive of the cost of the ground. The chapel, 
which is in the florid Italian style, stands on the 
west side of Park-road, about 150 or 200 yards 








aisles are painted a soft blue, with centres 
etched in gold; the cornice, which is decorated 
in green, red, brown, and black, upon a stone 
colour ground, is joined to the ceiling by an 
ornamental cresting of warm white. The walls, 
which have a stone colour ground, are decorated 
from the cornice with block diaper, each block 
being charged with a red rose. The surface is 
broken up with four bands of ornamental work, 
introducing the ivy-leaf. The nave ceiling is a 
soft blue, cut up with quatrefoil bands of warm 
stone colour, charged with vermilion crosses. 
The centres are etched with gold, and join the 
ceiling and cornice with a cresting of white. 
The walls at the west end are diapered on a 
stone colour ground with blue, grey, and red ; 
the surface is broken up with bands of orna. 





from Armstrong-street. It is a red brickwork 
| structure, relieved by stone dressings. The in- 
ternal measurement of the building is 60 ft. by 
46 ft.; the frontage outside being 74 ft. There 
is no pulpit, but the want is supplied by a 
| spacious platform behind the communion en- 
closure. The building will be heated by a hot- 
water apparatus, fitted up by Messrs. Walker & 
Emley. Under the chapel is a school-room, 
60 ft. by 40 ft., divided into four class-rooms ; 
and there are a large vestry, chapel-keeper’s- 
house, and other conveniences attached to the 
building. The plot of ground on which the 
chapel stands has a frontage of 105 ft., and is 
87 ft. in depth from the railings to the wall 
behind. Mr. Gibson has been engaged to do 
the painting and decorating, Mr. Bailey the gas- 





| In the front elevation there are three entrances, 
| those at the sides leading to the gallery, and the 
|middle one giving admission into the area of 
|the church. These entrances have polished 
granite shafts placed in the jamb, with carved 
_capsand bases. Above the centre doorway there 
is a five-light tracery window. Three of the 
two-light windows on each side aisle are set in a 
' gable, breaking the roof-line on the exterior, and 
presenting a variety in the interior. At the 
angle of the road rises the tower and spire, to a 
height of 135 ft. The organ-chamber is elevated 
and forms a chancel, being divided from the 
nave by an arch supported on red granite shafts, 
curved caps and corbels, and is lighted by two 
circular windows filled with tracery. The ceiling 
is arched with curved principals, the spaces 
between being formed in panels. The pews have 
doors, low, with leaning backs, and vary in width 
from 34 in. to 40 in., accommodation being for 
about 900 adults. The warming, by hot water, has 
been provided and fixed by the Low Moor Company. 
The lighting is done by standard and brackets, 
provided by Mr. Schofield. The chapel is ven- 
tilated by two large ventilators in the roof, the 
fresh air being admitted by an opening under 
the gallery floor, The woodwork throughout the 
chapel is stained light and varnished. The cost 
of the works, including boundary-wall, railing, 
and gate, will be 3,5001., to local tradesmen. 
The clerk of the works was Mr. Smith. The 
several contractors were,—masons, Messrs. F. 
Barraclough & Son ; carpenter and joiner, Wm. 
Crabtree; plasterer, William Tattersall ; plumber, 
John Schofield ; slaters, Mesars. Hill & Sutcliffe ; 
painter, Wm. Hird. The architects were Messrs. 
Andrews, Son, & Pepper. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Alderley Church.—One of the nave windows 
of this church has been filled with painted glass. 
It was erected by Lady Stanley of Alderley, in 
memory of three of her daughters who died 
young, and who were named respectively, Olga, 
Cecilia, and Ethelfreda. The window, of Late 
Perpendicular style, is divided into three open- 
ings, which contain representations of St. Olga, 
St. Cecilia, and St. Ethelfreda, bearing their 
distinctive emblems and legends, and enclosed 
wit. in canopies and bordering suited to this 
style of ornamentation. The names, ages, and 
dates of their decease are irscribed upon & 
broad label, which extends across the full width 
of the window, which was designed and painted 
by Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester, 
and is the fourth, in this church, executed by 
the same firm. 

Strensall Church.—The stained glass window 
designed and worked by Mr. J. W. Knowles, of 
York, for the chancel of St. Mary’s church, 
Strensall, has been fixed in its place. It is the 





gift of Mr. Leonard Thompson, of Sheriff Hutton 
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Park, lord of the manor of Strensall, and the | the anticipated an i i a 
subject is “ The Adoration of the Infant Saviour geology,” ~ we oe Poa on 
by the three wise men from the East.” This| to be laid—*“ The Engineer's Office-sheet and 
se asl was in the late Yorkshire Fine Art and| Almanac, 1867.” Lockwood, Ludgate-hill. Be- 
ae Exhibition, 3 sides the usual matter of an almanac, including 
ingwood Church, Hampshire.—The lights of} all about stamps, Post-office regulations, &c 
Ge east end of this church have been filled with| this sheet contains memoranda relating to 
a om. - memory of the late Mr. J. Standing Orders, railway construction regula- 
we Ma t lanor House. The figures (of tions, mensuration tables, and much useful 
Waich there are six groups) represent the leading | matter relating to steam-engines, iron columns 
ren aso in the life of St. John the Baptist, and|and girders, roofs, oak posts, ‘ mill-gearing, 
ae wapeoes ie — mtr Yay are en wheels and channels, overfalls, pipes and 
‘ ec srs. 
Faw mal af oe ter _— ip pro aqueducts, mortar and concrete. 
guineas. 

Sidmouth Church.—The window presented to 
this church by her Majesty, but long withheld in 
Consequence of differences existing, has at length 
arrived in the parish, the event being celebrated 








Miscellanea, 





THE KipperMinster Drarvace.—Considera- 
tion of the plans by Mr. Fairbank, and Messrs. 
Gotto & Beasley, has been postponed; and it is 
believed the matter will not be decided on till 
the spring of next year. Mr. Fairbank proposes 
to have the outfall at Falling Sands, while in the 
other and more costly scheme it is proposed to 
take it a mile and a half farther, with a larger 
area of sewer, and apparatus for pumping the 
sewerage. 


AccipErnts.—A portion of the roof of the 
new retort-house now in process of construction 
at the Salford Corporation Gas Works has fallen, 
killing one of the workmen employed in raising 
an iron beam. At Faversham preparations 
are in progress for the erection of new schools 
near the Congregational church, for which an 
old wall has been removed. Contiguous to this 








Surrocation BY SutpuvREeTTED HyproceEn IN 
A Sewer.—At a sewer in Boundary-street, | 
Liverpool, one man was lately killed and five | 
others rendered insensible by a sudden flow of 


by the ringing of the parish bells. The window 
has since been fixed in the west end ; the organ, 
which filled the tower arch and intercepted the | 
view of the window, having been removed to the | 





wall stood three cottages, and on the removal of 
the wall the back part of the cottages gave way 
and fell, bringing with it the ceiling of one of 
the houses. 





west end of the north aisle. The Queen’s| sulphuretted hydrogen, the ordinary stench of 
window is the work of Messrs. Ward & Hughes | sewers, from some canse unknown, but probably 
of Soho, London. The subjects represented are | PY Some chemical reaction arising from refuse of | 


anSéllow+~In the eemneiat Av | some kind being poured into the sewers from | 
top partment is our Lord | chemical or other works. The coroner’s jury | 


in glory, surrounded by angels; 

onan cath palm ee ee returned 8 verdict of “ Died by suffocation, cause | 
central compartment is our Lord blessing little onknows. 
children; on the sides of which are the eight 
acts of mercy—the six mentioned in Matthew | “Take one pound of sal soda and half a pound 
xxvi. 35-36, viz. 1, giving bread; 2, giving | of unslaked lime, and boil twenty minutes ; let 
water; 3, clothing the naked; 4, visiting the | it stand till cool, then drain off and put into a 
sick ; 5, receiving the stranger ; and 6, visiting | strong jug or jar. Soak your dirty clothes over- 
the prisoner ; and two other supplementary ones night, or until they are wet through, then wring 
(bearing reference especially to the benevolent | them out and rub on plenty of soap, and in one 
institutions which the late Duke of Kent pro-| boiler of clothes, well covered with water, add 


Easy Wasninc.—The Ohio Cultivator says,— 





Tames Suswayrs.—Notice has been given of 
an intention to apply to Parliament for power to 
incorporate a company for the construction of 
subways under the river Thames, from the 
Pimlico-pier to Nine Elms, Battersea; from the 
Thames Embankment North, near the Temple- 
pier, to the Commercial-road, Lambeth ; from 
Tower-hill to Pickle Herring-street, St. Olave’s ; 
and from High-street, Wapping, to Bermondsey- 
wall; and for arrangements with the owners of 
Pimlico-pier and Temple-pier for the use of those 
piers, and powers to the company to purchase 
land compulsorily, levy tolls, compensate persons 
having rights of ferry, &c. 


OPENING oF THE Ipswich Gywwnasium.—The 





moted), viz., 7, religious education; and 8, the| one teacup of washing fluid. Boil half an hour | 
care of orphans. Below these again, on a smaller | briskly, and then wash them thoroughly once| 
seale, are five designs illustrating legendary | through suds, rinse, and your clothes will look 
incidents in the life of St. Nicholas, the patron better than by the old way of washing twice be- 
saint of the church—l, his relief of three young | fore boiling. This is an invaluable recipe, and I 
women ; 2, his calming of the tempest; 3, the | want every poor tired woman to try it. I think 
consecration of St. Nicholas; 4, his increasing | with a patent washtub to do the little rubbing, 
by miracle a cargo of corn; 5, his staying the | the washerwoman might take the old Bible and 
hand of the executioner. A pulpit of Caen stone | compose herself on a lounge, and let the washing 
and Devonshire marble, executed by Mr. Colman, do itself.” 
of St. Mary-church, has lately been erected in “key Th lati 
the church, according to our authority, the). Roras. Acapemy.—The new regulations, hav- 
ing received the sanction of her Majesty, will 


Western Morning News. A reredos of marble : : : 
and Caen stone, executed by Mr. Earp, of forthwith come into operation. They relate 


Lambeth, from the designs of Mr. 8. S. Teulon, | Primarily to the number, nomination, election, 
3 . §. 8. *}and power of associates. The concession is 


the gift of the Earl of Buckingham, new orna- | PRE , 
mental brass communion - rails, and a floor of pram doe-s an pa wong, eae oer ges wat * 
OS a a oe eee aoe ber, but the maximum is left undefined. As to 
ST a ee . nomination of associates a change has been 
effected. The old ordinance, which required a 
candidate to inscribe his name in a book, was 
: regarded as needless and humiliating. This 
Hoo ks Receibed, condition to election is now abolished, and in its 
sae acs stead a candidate will be proposed and seconded 
VARIORUM. in writing by some friend in the Academy. The 
“i P , elections will be then made from the printed 
a cae Se ge lists of all the candidates. Associates are now, 
sy ae a sae The; : ei rt 5 @0@) for the first time, endowed with votes, and thus 
Greenwich : Carpenter. the eo ot 7 Mal | vested with power. The election of associates 
wordy. but clever treatise is believed to be 8! 2 take place in January, and of Academicians 
clergyman, and his main purpose seems to be to in June and December, of each year. 


compel the astronomy and the physical geography 
of the age to accord with the literal expressions} Dweiiines ror THE Lanourine Crassks.—A 


of Scripture. This is a phase of quasi-science | meeting of the department of Economy and 
which we had thought Galileo had settled when, | Trade of the National Association for the Pro- 
relieved from torture, he burst out with the irre- | motion of Social Science, has been held at their 
pressible expression,— Still, it moves.” After} Rooms in the Adelphi, Mr. William Hawes, in 
all the torturing “logic” to which modern; the chair, at which was read by Mr. Horace 
science is subjected in the work under notice, the | Davey, a paper “ On the Legislative Measures 
globular form of the earth, its rotation, and its necessary for the Improvement of the Dwellings 
circulation round the sun, remain just as evident | of the Labouring Classes.” The paper urged 
as ever. We can see no convincing force in the the provisions of a Bill drawn by him last session 
clever logic by means of which “ Common | at the request of a special committee of the 
sense”—we had almost said “ Nonsense”— | department, but which, owing to technical diffi- 
proves, in the midst of much rigmarole, that the | culties, was not introduced into the House. The 
earth is not globular, &c. Nevertheless, he | Bill incorporates certain provisions of the Land 
shows pretty clearly that astronomy is not quite | Clauses Consolidation Acts of 1845 and 1860, 
so “ exact”’ and mathematically demonstrated a | and empowers municipal corporations or public 
science as the astronomers would wish, oracularly, | companies to apply by memorial to the Secretary 
to compel us to believe; and the book may be | of State for a certificate for the compulsory pur- 
useful in the desirable feat of upsetting those | chase of premises. The Secretary of State may 
sciential “idvls,” as Lord Bacon would have | direct inquiries and grant the certificate, if he is 
called them, which have much hindered the / satisfied that the premises are unfit for human 
advancement of geology, as well as of astronomy | habitation, or pestilential, and a nuisance to the 
itself. It is at least a quarter of a century neighbourhood ; that dwellings proper and suit- 
since the late celebrated Mr. Hopkins, of Cam-| able for artisans and labourers are needed in 
bridge, well remarked, that “the time has | that locality ; that it is fit and proper that the 
arrived when the investigations of geology have | applicants should have powers for the compul- 
begun to exalt themselves into those lofty |sory purchase of the premises, <c. Municipal 
regions of general physics which connect them | corporations are empowered to raise money by 
with the most sublime demonstrations of astro- |} a charge upon the general district rate. A dis- 
nomy.” But astronomy still stops the way with | cussion ensued, after which it was resolved that 
its secular errors; and the very foundations of | the paper be printed and circulated. 




















gymnasium, which, chiefly through the exertions 
of Dr. Christian, principal of the Ipswich Work- 
ing Men’s College, and the committee of that 
institution, has been established in Orford-street, 
has been formally opened. The building was 
originally intended for a flax manufactory ; it at 
first consisted of a centre shed with one wing ; 
these, after some alterations, were used for many 
of the purposes of a gymnasium, but another and 
more lofty wing was added, and the whole forms 
a building well suited to all the purposes of a 
gymnasium. It is about 70 ft. by 50 ft., and is 
fitted up with every requirement for the practice 
of gymnastics, is warmed by two large stoves, 
and a lavatory and a place for clothes are pro- 
vided. 

Tue Inventors’ Instrrutr.—At a recent meet- 
ing of this Institute, as reported in “ The Scien- 
tific Review and Journal of the Inventors’ 
Institute,” the following resolution has been 
unanimously carried :-— 

** That a subscription of not less than 1,0007. be now 

opened for meeting the expenses of incorporating the 
Inventors’ Institute by royal charter; for securing the 
passing of the Invention-right Bill through Parliament ; 
for publishing facts and agitating questions relating to 
inventions; and generally for furthering the objects of the 
Institute by effectually and speedily placing the rights of 
inventors on a firm and inviolable basis,” 
The subscription-list was at once opened with 
sums amounting to 400/. and upwards. Sub- 
scriptions will be received by the secretary, Mr. 
R. M. Latham, at 4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar- 
square, and inserted in the “ Scientific Review.” 
The objects of the Institute, are—1. To protect 
inventors’ interests, and defend the privilege of 
obtaining patents. 2. To promote improvements 
in the patent laws. 3. To diffuse information 
with reference to inventions and other subjects 
beneficial to inventors and patentees. 


RomMAN ANTIQUITIES AND SKELETONS aT Nor- 
TON, NEAR Matron.—It has long been supposed 
that the town of Norton was built upon the site 
of a Roman cemetery, and the discoveries now 
being made show that such is the case. Some 
eight or ten burials have been met with in the 
main drainage works. Wood-street seems to 
cross the old cemetery, for in digging cellars on 
each side Roman burials,—or burials of that 
period or thereabouts,—are regularly disturbed. 
Near Hungerford House a fine Roman bottle, 
globular, with long neck—the prototype of the 
fashionable water-bottle of the present day—was 
found. Close by, a stone coffin, 3 ft. 7 in. by 
1 ft. 3 in., and 9 in. deep, inner measurements, 
formed of one block of oolitic freestone, was 
found, placed on two large blocks (nearly as 
large as the coffin itself) of oolitic, but without a 
lid. The coffin was 8 ft. below the surface, and 
contained nothing but a trace of lime. There _ 
was a slight hollowing of the stone for the head, 
but no body appears to have been interred in the 


coffin. 
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DESTRUCTION OF A THEATRE IN Pants.—The 
small theatre of the Nouveautés, in the Rue 
du Faubourg St. Martin, three stories above 
the street, was burnt down on Monday night. 


Warm Artesian WELLs.—The artesian wells 
of Grenelle and Passy now emit volumes of 
steam ; the temperature of the waters, which 
rise from a depth of 2,300 ft., reaching 85 
degrees Fahrenheit, while that of the atmosphere 
at the surface by night is only 35 or 36. 


Tue Hory Tempre or JErvsaLem.— Nearly 
all the timber,” says the Moniteur, “ required 
to form the temporary protection to the great 
dome of the Temple of Jerusalem has now arrived 
in that city. There is reason to hope that the 
works may be finished before Easter.” 


A TESTIMONIAL PRESENTED TO A BUILDER.— 
We are asked to insert the following :—The 
working mechanics of Teddington did, on the 
28th ult., at the Adelaide Hotel, present Mr. 
John Dunkley, builder, who has carried on an 
extensive business for a considerable time, with 
a handsome case of mathematical instruments, 
as a mark of respect to Mr. Dunkley, for his 
liberality, and the amount of good he has done 
by shortening the working time throughout the | 
district. ‘“ We, therefore, the workmen of Ted- | 
dington and the neighbourhood, return our} 
heartfelt thanks to Mr. D. and his family, wishing | 








Proposrep Fine Arts aND InpusTRIAL ExHl- 
BITION IN BatH.—At a meeting held in the 
Council Chamber, Bath, it has been resolved to 
hold a Fine Arts and Industrial Exhibition, 
probably in 1868, but arrangements are to be 
left to a managing committee appointed at the 
meeting. 


“Torp IN THE Drop or a Tear.”—Mr. 
Collett has recently written to Mr. Field from 
Heart’s Content —‘ I have just sent my compli- 
ments to Dr. Gould, of Cambridge, who is at 
Valentia, with a battery composed of a gun-cap, 
with a strip of zinc, excited by a drop of water, 
the simple bulk of a tear.” 


Sr. Mantin’s Scuoort or Art, Lone AcrE.— 
On the 29th ult. a meeting was held at this 
institution, Castle-street, Long-acre, for the pre- 
sentation of prizes to successful students. The 
room was furnished with a number of works 
which have been produced in this school, which 
possessed considerable merit. The Rev. W. G. 
Humphrey, vicar of St. Martin’s, who occupied 
the chair, congratulated the students on the 
position they held amongst the established 
schools of the Science and Art Department. 
After the prizes had been presented, Mr. O’Neil, 
R.A., delivered a brief practical address to those 
present. 


CHoLeraic Matrer 1n Water.—The Regis- 


INEXHAUSTIBLE Ivory.—New Siberia and the 
Isle of Lakon are, for the most part, only an 
agglomeration of sand, ice, and elephants’ 
teeth. At every tempest the sea casts ashore 
fresh heaps of mammoth tusks, and the inbabit- 
ants are able to drive # profitable trade in the 
fossil ivory thrown up by the waves. Durin 
summer innumerable fishermen’s barques direct 
their course to this isle of bones, and in winter 
immense caravans take the same route, all the 
convoys, drawn by dogs, returning charged with 
the tusks of the mammoth, weighing each from 
150 Ib. to 200 Ib. The fossil ivory thus obtained 
from the frozen north is imported into China and 
Europe. The isle of bones has served as a 
quarry for this valuable material for export to 
China upwards of five hundred years, and it has 
been exported to Europe for upwards of one 
hundred years; but the supply remains un- 
diminished. 


Licensep VictuaLiers’ AsyLuM: LAYING THE 
FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE “ SMALLEY WING.”’— 
On Friday in last week his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh laid the foundation-stone of 
the “Smalley Wing” of the Licensed Victual- 
lers’ Asylum, Asylum-road, Old Kent-road. The 
proposed “Smalley Wing” will consist of ten 
small houses,—or what, perhaps, may be more 
appropriately termed separate tenements,— 
each comprising a sitting-room, bed-room, and 





them health, wealth, happiness and prosperity.” | trar-General has received a communication from 


Fotnp at Last.—Some important discoveries 
of Roman remains were made at Lydney, in 
Gloucestershire, not long ago, and involved a 
very curious incident. Amongst the remains of 
a temple dedicated to the god Noden found 
there, was a brass plate on which was an inscrip- 
tion offering a reward for a ring, and stating 
that in the event of its being found some portion 
of money would be dedicated to the god Noden, 
but that if the person who found it failed to 
restore it to the owner the curse of Noden would 
be upon him. Most singular to say, a ring cor- 
responding with the lost one, and bearing the 
name of the person offering the reward, has 
been found at Silchester ! 


ToxtTeTH Park New Pusric Orrices, Liver. 
pooL.—The parochial authorities in Toxteth 


Park, having found the building used in Park-/| of Dr. Latta, of Leith, in 1832, who also cured 
place altogether unsuited to their requirements, | 
decided to erect new offices in High Park-street ; | in which salt was dissolved. 


and the building, from designs by Mr. Thomas | 
Layland, architect, has just been completed. | 
Provision is made in it for the conducting of all 
the public business connected with the town- | 
ship, and in the centre there is a spacious room, 
lighted from above by a decorated dome, in| 
which all parochial and other public meetings 
appertaining to the affairs of the township will 
be held. Board-rooms for Poor Law Guardian 
meetings are also provided, as well as offices for 
the relieving officers and clerks, along with a 
dispensary and waiting-rooms for paupers. The 
arrangements also include offices for the over- 
seers and their clerks, as well as for the col-' 
lectors of Government taxes. The building has 
been erected at a cost of between 9,0001. and 
10,0001. including the land. 


ConDITION OF A MANCHESTER BURIAL-GROUND. 

An inquiry has been held at Manchester by the 
Government medical inspector, Mr. P. H. Hol- 
land, relative to St. Michael’s burial-ground, in 
that city. The condition of the burial-ground 
was deposed to by Dr. Meacham, poor-law 
medical officer for the district. He said that all 
sorts of animal refuse, great heaps of ashes, &c., 
were deposited on the ground, and added,— 
“The centre of the ground is uneven, and in a 
filthy condition; occasionally a human skull is 
turned up and kicked about. The bones of the 
dead who are buried here are often exposed and 
thrown about. More than 40,000 dead lay here, 
and yet not a gravestone is left; some may be 
found forming parts of the floors of cottages, and 
others are to be seen placed in privies. The 
ground is often strewed over with filthy straw 
and shavings emptied cut of bed-ticks by the 
people of the district ; especially is this so if a 
case is removed to the fever hospital, or if one 
dies from that disease. I have seen children 
rolling and playing in this filth; no wonder that 
fever of a virulent type is never out of this dis- 
trict.” The inspector visited the ground and 
‘witnessed its condition, and having heard a good 
deal of testimony relative to it, in the course of 
which it was stated that the ground was the 
recognized battlefield for all the blackguards, 
male and female, of the neighbourhood, the in- 
quiry was brought to a close, 


' Council of Edinburgh, of which, ew officio, he 


/a comparatively early age, and had been for up- 
|wards of thirty years in businees for himself. 
| One of his first contracts, which he undertook 


| Professor Frankland, F.R.S., of the Royal College 
| of Chemistry, from which it appears that water 
|may become seriously contaminated with cho- 
| leraic matter without the presence of the latter 
being indicated by chemical analysis, and that 
water so contaminated is not completely deprived 
|of this impurity either by filtration or passage 
|through anima! charcoal. It still remains to be 
| proved to what particular constituent of choleraic 

dejections the propagation of the disease is due, 
but it is obvious that if the propagating matter 
| be a germ or an organism, it must be in suspen- 
| Sion and not in solution. We may here note, in 
| reference to the connexion of cholera with water, 
| that a French medica) man has reported to the 
| Institute a remarkable cure of cholera in the 
| stage of collapse, by merely infusing pure water 
‘into the veins. This reminds us of the practice 


i 


j 


‘cholera by infusing into the blood-vessels water 


THe tate Mr. Jonun SHENNaN, Lorp Dean 
or Guitp, Epinrurcu.—This much - esteemed 
gentleman, who was a master builder, expired 
suddenly while attending a meeting of the City 


was a member. Mr. Shennan was of an old 
Edinburgh building family—his father, whose 
death was also sudden, having contracted for 
and executed several public buildings in Edin- 
burgh and other Scottish towns. The late Dean 
of Guild was taken into his father’s business at 


under his father’s superintendence, says the 
Scotsman, was the building of Greenside Parish 
Church. More recently he had been engaged in 
building several county halls, and one of his 
Jatest was the fine county buildings and court- 
house of Jedburgh. Mr. Shenpan was not, how- 
ever, concerned in many large buildings, being 
rather careful of entering into heavy under- 
takings—a quality eminently characteristic of 
his quiet, unobtrusive, and cautious nature. 
These qualities and his !ong experience of busi- 
ness having earned for bim the entire confidence 
of his trade, he was much employed as a 
valuator both by public bodies and private 
individuals. On the death of Dean of Guild 
Lorimer, now nearly two years ago, at the 
destruction of the Queen’s Theatre by fire, 
Mr. Shennan was appointed successor to his 
office, which he has since filled with much 
satisfaction to both parties in the Council, and 
also to the trade be represented, winning all 
hearts by his kindly, homely, and frank de- 
meanour and the geniality of his disposition, 
and discharging the duties of his office with 
great care, wisdom, and conscientiousness. At 
a meeting of members of the Association of 
Employers in the Building Trades of Edinburgh 
and Leith, of which the late Dean of Guild was 
president, it was unanimously agreed that, with 
the consent of his family and friends, the 
various members of the trades should be re- 
quested to attend his funeral; and a committee 
was appointed to make the necessary arrange- 
mente. 





kitchen. The architecture is in harmony with 
the rest of the building, and the estimated 
cost is 2,5001. Of this amount only a small 
portion remains unsubscribed. The architect 
is Mr. Arding, of the firm of Arding & Bond, 
of Bedford-row. The South London Press 
reminds those interested in the Asylum that 
the coins deposited by the late Prince Consort 
in the foundation-stone of the Albert Wing 
were stolen during the night following the cere- 
mony. It isto be hoped that the committee of 
management took such precautions that those 
embedded by the Duke of Edinburgh did not 
share a similar fate. 


Tue Lyons Sirk Trapr.—An announcement 
in Le Follet, that “ figured silks are no longer 
worn,” would be read without the faintest pos- 
sible interest except by female readers. A 
paragraph which appeared the other day in Le 
Salut Public, a Lyons paper, shows that the 
apparently barmless sentence quoted above has 
a terrible meaning. According to that journal, 
it appears that in 1856 Lyons exported figured 
silks to the value of 72 million francs ; in 1857, 
74 millions; in 1860, 49 millions. The two 
following years still showed a downward ten- 
dency, and in 1863 the value of the exports was 
only 30 millions ; in 1864, 24 millions ; in 1865, 
11 millions ; and the exports of the present year 
will in all probability not exceed 7 millions, or 
one-tenth of the annual value ten years ago. 
Many of the workmen have taken up the plain 
silk weaving, the exports of which have largely 
increased during the past few years. On the 
other hand, the home consumption has decreased 
in consequence of the change of fashion, which 
commands that more woollen and cotton fabrics 
shall be worn. One cannot be surprised at the 
deep distress which now exists amongst the silk 
operatives of Lyons. 


STaTvE oF THE LATE Lory Seaton.—A statue 
of Field-Marshal Lord Seaton has been inaugu- 
rated at Devonport, in the presence of thousands 
of spectators. The statue is placed in the 
parade-ground in front of the Government House. 
The proposal to have it on Plymouth Hoe was at 
one time entertained, but the difficulty of finding 
a spot exactly suitable to display it without 
diminishing its proportions by contrast, and 
other reasons, caused Devonport to be selected. 
The statue, which occupies a prominent position 
on the summit of Mount Wise, within the inclo- 
sure, is 8 ft. 9 in. in height, and of bronze. The 
late field-marshal is represented in the uniform 
of that rank, his military cloak falling behind 
him, and forming a support. His left hand rests 
upon a sword, his right holds the marshal’s 
baton. The likeness and expression are deemed 
by those who remember Lord Seaton, especially 
in his later years, as being faithful. The sculptor 
was Mr. G. G. Adams, of London, who executed 
@ colossal bronze statue of Wellington, at Nor- 
wich, and one of Napier at Charing-cross. The 
founders were Messrs. Elkington & Co., of Bir- 
mingham. The statue rests upon a pedestal 
10 ft. in height, of gray granite, from the Cheese- 
wring Quarries of Messrs. Freeman & Co., of 
Penryn. The total cost of the statue was up- 
wards of 1,0001, 








